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A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER I. 


1Y earliest distinct remem- 
brances are of a mean 
and common home in 
London, in which I lived 
with my parents and a 
servant named Fortress. 
She was a young woman, 
her age being twenty- 
four or five, but her 
manners were as sedate as those of a matron 
who had a distaste for frivolity and tittle- 
‘tattle. She performed her duties quietly and 
in silence, and seldom spoke unless she were 
first addressed. She did not take the trouble 
to render herself agreeable to me, or to win 
my affection. This was entirely to my 
liking, as I was of a retired habit of mind 
and disposition. It was not unusual for 
weeks to pass without our exchanging a 
word. 

We were surrounded by squalid thorough- 
fares, the residents in which were persons 
occupying the lowest stations of life, human 
bees whose hives were not overstocked with 
honey, being indeed, I have no doubt, fre- 
quently bare of it. This was not the result 
of indolence, for they toiled early and late. 
I saw, and observed. Sometimes I wondered, 
sometimes I despised, and I always shrank 
from close contact with these sordid con- 
ditions of existence. If I had possessed a 
store of pocket-money it is not unlikely that 
a portion of it would have been expended in 
charity, but I will not affirm that I should 
have been impelled to liberality by motives 
of benevolence. We were, however, very 
poor, and my father seldom gave me a penny. 
I did not complain ; I had no wants which 
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money could gratify. I did not consort with 
other children ; I did not. play or associate 
with them; when they made advances to- 
wards me I declined to receive them, and I 
held myself entirely aloof from their pleasures 
and occupations. In this respect I instine- 
tively followed the fashion of our home and 
the example of my parents. They had no 
friends or intimate acquaintances. During 
the years we lived thus poorly and meanly, 
not a man, woman, or child ever entered our 
doors to partake of our hospitality, or to 
impart what would possibly have been a 
healthy variety to our days. 

Our dwelling consisted of two rooms at 
the top of a small house. They were attics ; 
in one my mother and Mrs. Fortress slept, 
in the other my father and I. The bed he 
and I occupied was shut up during the day, 
and made an impotent pretence of being a 
chest of drawers. This room was our living 
room, and we took our meals in it. 

In speaking of our servant as Mrs. For- 
tress I do not intend to convey that she was 
a married woman. My impression was that 
she was single, and I should have scouted 
the idea of her having a sweetheart ; but 
my parents always spoke of and to her as 
Mrs. Fortress. 

From the window of our living-room I 
could see, at an angle, a bit of the River 
Thames. The prospect was gloomy and 
miserable. There was no touch of gaiety in 
the sluggish panorama of the life on the 
water. The men on the barges, working 
with machinelike movement against the 
tide, were begrimed and joyless ; the people 
on the penny steamers seemed bent on any- 
thing but pleasure; the boys who played 
about the stranded boats when the tide was 
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iow were elfish and mischievous. The land 
life was in keeping. The backs of other 
poor houses were scarcely a hand-shake off. 
On a sill here and there were a few drooping 
flowers, typical of the residents in the poverty- 
stricken neighbourhood. Sometimes as I 
gazed upon these signs an odd impression 
stole upon me that we had not always lived 
in this mean condition. I saw dimly the 
outlines of a beautiful house, with gardens 
round it, of horses my parents used to ride, 
of carriages in which we drove, of many 
servants to wait upon us. But it was more 
like a dream than reality, and I made no 
reference to it in my parents’ hearing, and 
did not ask them whether my fancies had 
any substantial foundation. 

When I say that a cloud rested upon us, 
I mean the figure of speech to bear no 
partial application. It was dark and palp- 
able ; it entered into our lives ; it shadowed 
all our days. On more than one occasion I 
noticed my parents gazing apprehensively at 
me, and then piteously at each other; and 
upon their discovering that I was observing 
them they would force a smile to their lips, 
and assume a gaiety in which, young as I 
was, I detected a false ring. My mother 
did not always take her meals with us ; my 
father and I frequently sat at the table alone. 

“Your mother is not well enough to join 
us,” he would sometimes say to me, if he 
saw me gazing on the vacant chair. 

There were occasions when he and I would 
go into the country, and I do not remember 
that my mother ever accompanied us. There 
would be no preliminary preparation for 
these trips, nor was it customary for my 
father to say to me on the morning or the even- 
ing before these departures, “‘ We are going 
into the country to-morrow, Gabriel.” We 
always seemed to be suddenly called away, 
and our return was also sudden and, to me, 
unexpected. These holidays would, in the 
ordinary course of things, have been joyfully 
hailed by most poor lads. Not so by me. 
They were most melancholy affairs, and I 
was glad to get back from them. My father 
appeared to be suffering from greater anxiety 
in the country than in London. The excuse 
for these sudden departures was that my 
mother was ill, and needed quiet. We 
stopped at poor inns, and had no money to 
spend in junketings. 

“T would like to take you to such or 
such a place,” my father would say, “but I 
cannot afford it.” 

“Tt does not matter, father,” I would 
answer. “I should be happy if I only had 
my books about me.” 


It was the being separated from my little 
library that made the country so irksome to 
me. I was passionately fond of reading, and 
my store of literature consisted of books 
which had belonged to my father, and had 
been well thumbed by him. They were 
mine ; he had given them to me on my birth- 
day. Of their nature it is sufficient to say 
here that they were mostly classics, and that 
among them were very few of a light 
character. 

One morning a ray of light shone through 
the dark spaces of our lives. 

We were sitting at breakfast in our lodg- 
ings in London when Mrs. Fortress brought 
in a letter for my father. It was an unusual 
event, and my father turned it over leisurely 
in his hand, and examined the writing on 
the envelope before he opened it. But his 
manner changed when he read the letter ; 
he was greatly agitated, and my mother 
asked anxiously, 

“ Have you bad news?” 

“No,” he replied, “ good.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and his 
next words were, 

** Mildred, can you bear a shock?” 

“Yes,” said my mother, “as the news is 
good.” 

“We are rich once more,” my father said, 
and then exclaimed, as he gazed around upon 
the méan walls of our apartment, “Thank 
God!” 

A relative of ours had died in a distant 
land, and had left his fortune to my father. 
My father had had no expectations from 
him, and had, indeed, almost forgotten his 
existence. The greater was our surprise at 
this sudden change in our circumstances. 

Although there were formalities to be 
gone through before my father came into 
possession of the large legacy, and although 
seven or eight weeks elapsed before we re- 
moved from our poor lodgings, the change 
from poverty to riches was almost immedi- 
ately apparent. My father presented me 
with a purse containing money. I do not re- 
member how much, but there were sovereigns 
in it. 

I was not proud; I was not elated. The 
prospect of living in a better place, with 
better surroundings, was agreeable to me, 
but it did not excite me. With my purse 
in my pocket I went to a shop in which 
second-hand books were sold, and among 
them some I desired to possess. I bought 
what I wished, and carried them away with 
me. On my way home I noticed a little 
girl sitting on a doorstep, and there was a 
wan look in her pale face which attracted 
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me. By her side was a crutch. As I stood 
looking at her for a moment, the string with 
which my books were tied became undone, 
the paper in which they were wrapped burst, 
and the books fell to the ground. I stooped 
to pick them up, but the books, being loose 
and of different sizes, were cumbersome to 
hold, and I called to the girl that I would 
give her a shilling if she helped me. 

“A shilling!” she exclaimed, and rose 
upon her feet, but immediately sank to the 
ground, with a cry of pain. 

“ What is the matter with you!” I asked. 
“T haven’t hurt you, have I?” 

She pointed to her crutch. Thinking that 
she wished me to hand it to her I lifted it 
from the ground, and found that it was 
broken. 

“You are lame,” I said. 

“ Yes,” she said, looking at me admiringly 
from her crouching position ; the twitch in 
her leg had caused her but momentary suffer- 
ing, “I can’t stand without my crutch, and 
it’s broke.” 

“ But you tried to stand when I called to 

ou.” 
hee Oh, yes ; you said you'd give me a shilling, 
and I didn’t think of my leg.” 

Much virtue in a shilling, thought I, to 
cause one to forget such an affliction. 

“T wouldn’t mind buying you a crutch,” 
I said, “if I knew where they were sold.” 

“There’s a shop in the next street,” said 
the girl, “where the master’s got the feller 
one to this. It’s a rag and bone shop, and 
he'll sell it cheap.” 

“T'll show you the shop, young sir, if you 
like,” said a voice at my elbow. 

The tone and the manner of speech were 
refined, and it surprised me, therefore, when 
I turned, to behold a figure strangely at 
variance with this refinement. The man was 
in rags, and the drunkard’s stamp was on 
his features, but in his kind eyes shone a 
sadly humorous light. Moreover, he spoke 
as a gentleman would have spoken. 

I accepted his offer to show me the rag 
and bone shop, and we walked side by side, 
conversing. To be exact I should say that 
he talked and I listened, for he used twenty 
words to one of mine. This kind of social 
intercourse was rare in my experiences, and 
it proved interesting, by reason of my chance 
eompanion being an exception to the people 
who lived in the neighbourhood. Few as 
were the words I uttered, they, and the 
books I carried under my arm, served to 
unlock his tongue, and he regaled me with 
snatches of personal history. He was familiar 
with the books I had purchased, and expressed 


approval of my selection. He had, indeed, 
been born a gentleman, and had received a 
liberal education. 

“Which has served to convince me,” he 
observed, “that if it is in the nature of a 
man to swim with the current into which he 
has drifted or been driven, swim with it he 
must, wheresoever it may lead him.” 

“There is the power of resistance,” I said. 

“There is nothing of the sort,” was his 
comment, ‘‘ unless it is agreeable to the man 
to exercise it. We are but straws. It is 
fortunate that life is short, and that happi- 
ness does not consist in wearing a jewelled 
crown. Young sir, how came you to live in 
these parts?” 

“T do not know,” I replied. “My parents 
live here.” 

“But you are not pocr. 

By this time I had bought the odd crutch, 
and my companion had seen the gold in my 
purse when I paid for it. 

“We have been,” I said, “ but are so no 
longer.” 

“Shade of Pluto!” he cried. “If I could 
but say as much! So, being suddenly made 
rich, you open your heart to pity’s call?” I 
shook my head in doubt, and he touched the 
crutch. “Don’t you think this a fine thing 
to do?” 

“Tam not sure,” I said. 

“ Excellent!” he exclaimed. “ Praise me 
not for my virtues; blame me not for my 
vices. That morality, in respect to the 
average man, is a knife that cuts both ways. 
To sinners like myself it is more comforting 
than otherwise.” 

He puzzled me, and I told him so, but he 
made a pretence of disbelieving me, and said, 

“There are depths in you, young sir. 
You may live to discover that you are in 
the wrong century.” 

That I did not clearly understand him did 
not render his conversation less interesting. 
I gave the girl the crutch and a shilling, and 
left her and the man together. 

I record this incident because it is the 
only one I remember during the time we lived 
in that poor neighbourhood in which strangers 
played a part. So far as my outer life was 
concerned it was utterly devoid of colour. 


” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


THERE was but little difference in this 
respect when we removed to Rosemullion, 
an old-fashioned straggling mansion on the 
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outskirts of Rochester, surrounded by stone 

valls, and secluded from public view by thick 
clusters of trees. We made no friends, we 
kept no company. Within half a hundred 
yards of the great house was a cottage of 
six rooms, very pretty, embosomed in shrubs 
and flowers. After a time this cottage be- 
came my real home. I was allowed to do 
pretty much as I liked, within certain unex- 
pressed limitations through which, it appears, 
I did not break. Before I inhabited this 
cottage I spoke, of course, to my father on 
the subject. 

“You have taken a fancy to it, Gabriel?” 
he said. 

“A great fancy,” I said; “I wish it were 
mine.” 

“You may consider it yours,” he said. 

I thanked him, and immediately removed 
my books and papers into it. Ina very short 
time it was ready for occupation, and I took 
possession of it. I wrote and studied in it, 
mused in it, slept in it, and lived therein a 
life of much seclusion, It suited my humour ; 
I was fond of privacy, and I could enjoy it 
there to my heart’s content. 

Heaven knows there was no inducement 
in the great house to render it attractive to 
me. It was invariably quiet and sad. What- 
ever else our coming into possession of wealth 
did for us, it did not improve my mother’s 
health. She became more than ever a con- 
firmed invalid, and frequently kept her 
chamber for weeks together, during which 
times I was not permitted to see her. Mrs. 
Fortress remained with us in attendance on 
my mother, and exercised absolute control 
not only over her but over the whole estab- 
iishment. My father did not trouble himself 
in domestic matters; he left everything to 
Mrs. Fortress. Our only regular visitor was 
a doctor, who occasionally, after seeing my 
mother, would come and chat with me awhile. 
He was a practitioner of fair ability, but 
apart from his profession, had little in him 
to attract me to him. I had the knack of 
gauging men, though I mixed but little with 
them ; I had also the gift of drawing them 
out as it were, and of extracting any special 
knowledge in which they were proficient. 
Using the doctor in this way, quite unsus- 
piciously I am sure, to himself, I gained 
something from conversing with him; but 
had his visits to me not been few and far 
between I should have found a means of 
avoiding them. I had already developed a 
certain masterfulness of spirit, and judged 
and decided matters for myself. There was, 
however, one exception, the intercourse be- 
tween my mother and myself. In this I did 


not guide, but was guided. When the 
periods of seclusion of which I have spoken 
were over, Mrs. Fortress would come to me 
and say, “ Your mother will see you now,” 
and would conduct me to her presence. Only 
the slightest references to her illness were 
permitted. There were in our small family 
unwritten laws which were never trans- 
gressed. I have no remembrance of the 
manner in which they were made known to 
me, but known they were, and obeyed as 
though they had been writ in letters of steel, 
and no thought of rebelling against them 
entered my mind. The utmost I was allowed 
to say was, 

“You have been ill, mother.” 

“Yes, Gabriel,” she would reply, “ I have 
been ill.” 

“You are better now, mother.” 

“Yes, Iam better now.” 

That was all. 

Mrs. Fortress would stand in silence by 
the bedside. She ruled chiefly by looks. 
What peculiar duties were attached to her 
service I know not, but there cannot be a 
doubt that she performed them faithfully. 
I neither liked nor disliked her, but she 
compelled me to respect her. In her outward 
bearing she was more like a machine than a 
human being. Sometimes in thinking of her 
I recalled words which had been applied to 
me by the man who had accompanied me to 
purchase the crutch for the lame girl. 
“There are depths in you, young sir.” 
There must be depths in every human 
creature—a hidden life pulsing beneath the 
one revealed to the world. What depths 
were hidden in Mrs. Fortress’s nature? Had 
she relatives in some far-away corner of whom 
she thought with affection? Had she an 
ambition, an aspiration? Was she working 
to some coveted end? Had she an idea 
which was not bounded by the walls of my 
mother’s sick room? Did she love anything 
in all the wide world, did she fear anything, 
was she capable of an act of devotion and 
self-sacrifice? Impossible to discover in one 
so stolid and impassive. 

I saw her one day during a great storm 
standing in the porch of the principal en- 
trance, watching with calm eyes the lightning 
playing among the trees. She gazed straight 
and clear before her; there was not a sign 
of blenching. Loud peals of thunder broke 


over the district ; she made no movement. 
I could not but admire her, for I myself 
loved to watch a great storm, and took 
delight in witnessing a conflict of the elements. 
“ You enjoy it,” I said, going to her side. 
She gazed at me, and did not speak. She 
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was evidently surprised at being addressed 
on any but a domestic subject. I felt an 
inward sense of satisfaction, which I did not 
allow to appear in my face. To have sur- 
prised a being,so cold and impassive was, in 
its way, an achievement. 

“T have heard,” I continued, “that most 
persons are afraid of a storm such as this.” 

“They are cowards,” she said. “ What is 
there to be afraid of ¢”’ 

“That is what I think. You must be 
brave.” 

“ Nothing frightens me. 
storms.” 

“Oh, yes,” I acquiesced. “There was one 
last year. It struck down hundreds of 
trees.” 

“T don’t mean storms of that kind.” 

I thought a moment. “If not in nature, 
then,” I said, “in human life?” She did 
not reply ; she had already said more than 
she intended. What came next from me, in 
the form of a question, was entirely unpre- 
meditated; it escaped from me unaware. 
“Do you believe in a future world?” 

“Tt does not trouble me,” she said; and 
she walked into the house, and cast not a 
look behind. 

This portion of my life, when I was grow- 
ing from childhood to manhood, is quite 
clear to me. The change in my parents’ 
circumstances afforded me advantages for 
study which I might not otherwise have 
enjoyed. I was not sent to a private or 
public school ; my education was conducted 
at home by private tutors, with whom no 
opportunities offered of becoming intimate. 
Indeed, it appeared to me that they were 
too frequently and unnecessarily changed, 
but I cannot say whether this was from 
design on my father’s part, or because my 
tutors found their duties distasteful. I think 
they had no reason to complain of me on 
the score of attention; I was too fond of 
learning to close the windows of the mind 
which they assisted me to open. Perhaps 
the peculiar rules of our household weighed 
upon them. We appeared to be cut off from 
our species, to lead a life apart from theirs. 
Ordinary amusements and pleasures found 
no place in Rosemullion. Newspapers and 
the current literature of the day were not 
admitted into our home. Although we were 
in the midst of busy millions, although a 
feverish, restless life was throbbing all 
around us, we took no share in it, and seemed 
to have no interests in common with our 
fellow-creatures. There was a war which 
shook the world, Great dynasties were at 
stake, parliaments were hastily summoned, 
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thousands of men were marching to an 
untimely death, millions of money were 
expended, the avenues of cities were thronged 
with excited crowds, the history of the 
world was stained with blood, battlefields 
were charged with sobs and cries of agony, 
red-hot demagogues fumed and foamed, drums 
beat, trumpets sounded, gay music to cast a 
false sweetness on death was played through 
day and night, heroes were made, poets 
wrote stanzas and immortalised themselves, 
the whole world was in convulsion. It 
touched us not. Our sympathies, desires, 
and aspirations were centred in our own 
little world. The stone walls which sur- 
rounded the estate upon which our house 
and cottage were built were eight feet in 
height. Our servants performed their duties 
almost noiselessly ; our gardener was deaf 
and dumb. These conditions of existence 
could not have been accidental ; they must 
have been carefully planned and considered. 
For what reason? We were rich enough to 
pay for colour and variety, and yet they 
were not allowed to enter our lives. We 
were thrown entirely upon ourselves and our 
own narrow resources. 

I cannot truthfully say that I was unhappy 
during those years. We can scarcely miss 
that to which we are not accustomed, and I 
have learned since that the world is too full 
of wants for happiness. My passion for 
books grew more profound and engrossing ; 
I grew passionately endeared to solitude. 
There were some fine woods near our house, 
and I was in the habit of wandering in them 
by day and night. If in the daylight I 
heard the sound of voices, or was made 
aware of the proximity of human creatures, 
I wandered in the opposite direction. It 
was known that I frequented the woods by 
day, but my nocturnal ramblings were 
secretly indulged in. Even my father was 
not aware that the nights which should have 
been devoted to repose were spent in the 
open. When all in the house were sleeping, 
I would steal out and wander for hours in 
darkness, which had no terrors for me. 
Shadows took comprehensive shapes—com- 
prehensive to me, but perhaps not to all men 
—and that some were weird and monstrous, 
like nothing that moved and lived upon the 
sunlit earth, suited my mood and nature. I 
did not ask myself whether they were or 
were not creatures of my imagination. I 
accepted them without question, and [ 
humoured and made sport of them; spoke 
to them, taunted them ; dared them to action ; 
asked them their mission ; and walked among 
them fearlessly. I loved the supernatural 
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in book and fancy, and on rare occasions, 
when I was in a state of spiritual exaltation, 
a vague belief would steal upon me that I 
should one day possess the power of piercing 
the veil which shuts off the unseen from 
mortal eyes. In winter the snow-robed 
trees, standing like white sentinels in a 
white eternal night, possessed for me an 
irresistible fascination. I saw wondrous 
scenes and pictures. The woods were filled 
with myriad eyes, gleaming with love, with 
hate, with joy, with despair; grotesque 
creatures inhabited every cranny; white 
spirits lurked among the silvered branches ; 
the frosty stars looked down upon me as 
upon one of their kindred, and I looked 
up at them, and cried in spiritual ecstasy, 
“Only to you and to me are these things 
visible!” 

Thus I lived, as it were, the inner life, 
and became familiar with hidden beauties 
and hidden horrors. 

Was I, then, so wrapped up in my own 
narrow self that I shut my eyes and ears to 
the pulsing of other human life? Not 
entirely. There were occasions when I 
associated with my fellows. 

Thus, on a stormy night in September, 
when the rain came down in torrents, I 
heard the sounds of loud entreaty proceeding 
from outside the stone walls of the estate. 
Had it not been that my sense of hearing 
was very acute, and that those who were 
appealing were screaming at the top of their 
voices, it would have been impossible for me 
to hear them. The wind assisted them and 
me; it blew in the direction of the chamber 
in which I sat reading by the light of a 
lamp. 

“Some people in distress,” I thought, and 
proceeded with my reading. 

The sounds of entreaty continued, grew 
louder, and more deeply imploring. 

“They will scream themselves hoarse pre- 
sently,” I thought. “ Well, I am comfortable 
enough.” 

“ Well said, Gabriel, well said!” 

Who spoke? Nothing human, for I was 
the only person awake in house and cottage. 
Although I was convinced of this I looked 
around, not in fear but curiosity. Nothing 
living was in view. 

“Is it well?” I asked aloud. “The 
sounds proceed most likely from poor persons 
who are benighted, and who have not a roof 
to cover them.” 

“That is their affair,” said the voice. 

“The storm is terrible,’ I continued. 
“They may perish in it.” 

The answer came. “They meet their fate. 


Leave them to their doom. In the morning 
their sufferings will be over.” 

“And I shall live,” I said, “guilty and 
self-condemned. There is no such thing as 
fate. Human will can save or destroy. 
They are human, and I will go to them.” 

The rain and the wind almost blinded me 
as I walked from my cottage to the gates. 
All the while the voices continued to beseech 
despairingly and bitterly, calling upon man, 
calling upon God. 

I heard one say, “ Hush! There’s some- 
body coming.” 

The next moment I opened the gates. 

“ Ah, master,” cried a woman, “for the 
love of God tell us the way to Purvis’s huts! 
Jump down, Jim; you’ve pretty nigh broke 
my blade-bone in.” 

A tall man jumped from the woman’s 
shoulders to the ground. It was from that 
elevated position he had seen the light in 
my room. 

“T don’t know Purvis or his huts,” I 
said. “What are you?” 

“Hoppers, master. We're bound for 
Purvis’s gardens, and we thought we should 
get to the sleeping huts before night set in ; 
but we missed our way, and have been 
tramping through the rain for I don’t know 
how many hours. I’m soaked through and 
through, and am ready to drop.” 

“Why did you not stop at an inn?” I 
asked. 

“None of that!” growled the man, in a 
threatening tone. 

“ Be quiet, Jim!” said the woman. “ Why 
didn’t we stop at an inn, master? Because 
in them places they don’t give you nothing 
for nothing, and that’s about as much as 
we've got to offer. We're dead broke, 
master.” 

“We're never nothing else,” growled the 
man. 

“Can you help us, master?” asked the 
woman. 

“Ask him if he will,” growled the man, 
“don’t ask him if he can.” 

“Leave it to me, Jim. You're always 
a-putting your foot into it. Will you, master, 
will you?” 

“Who is that crying?” 

“One of the children, master.” 

“One of them! How many have you?” 

“ Five, master.” 

“Curse ’em !”’ growled the man. 

“Shut up, Jim! The gentleman ’ll help 
us for the sake of the young ’uns, won't you, 
sir? They’re sopping wet, master, and a- 
dying of hunger.” 

“If I allow you to occupy my room,” I 
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said, “and give you food and a fire, will you 
go away quietly when the sun rises?” 

“There, Jim; didn’t I tell you? We're 
in luck. Go away quiet when the sun rises, 
master? Yes, master, yes. Hope I may 
never see daylight again if we don’t!” 

“Come in,” I said. “Follow me, and 
make as little noise as possible.” 

They followed me quietly to my room. 
Their eyes dilated when they saw the fire, 
upon which I threw a fresh supply of coals. 

“God bless you, sir!” said the woman, 
drawing the children to the fire, before which 
the man was already crouching. 

True enough, there were seven of them. 
Man, woman, and five children, the youngest 
a baby, the eldest not more than seven years 
of age. A gruesome lot. Starving, cun- 
ning, in rags ; but there was a soft light in 
the woman’s eyes; she was grateful for the 
warmth and the prospect of food. The 
man’s eyes were watching me greedily. 

“ Where is it, master }” 

.“ Where is what?” 

“The grub you promised us.”’ 

“You shall have it presently.” 

I noticed that the children’s clothes were 
drying on them, and I suggested to the 
woman that she should take them off. 

“T’ve nothing to wrap ’em in, master,” 
she said. 

I went into my bedroom, and brought 
back sheets and blankets, which I gave to 
the woman. She took them in silence, and 
carried out my suggestion. I then made 
two or three journeys to the larder, and 
brought up the food I found there, bread, 
butter, meat, and the remains of a pie. 
When I came up for the last time I saw the 
man standing, looking round the room. 

“ He ain’t took nothing, master,” said the 
woman, “and sha’n’t.” 

I nodded, and the man resumed his re- 
cumbent position before the fire. I handed 
them the food, and they devoured it wolf- 
ishly. They ate more like animals than 
human beings. 

“Can’t you treat us to a mug of beer, 
master?” asked the man. 

“T have no beer,” I replied. “I think I 
can find some tea, if you would like to 
have it.” 

“Tt’s the best thing you could give us, 
master,” said the woman, “and we shall be 
thankful for it.” 

“Tt’s better than nothing,” said the man, 
and was pleased to confess, after he had 
disposed of a couple of cups—which he 
emptied down his throat rather than drank 
—that I might have offered him something 


worse. When they had eaten their fill they 
lay down to rest, and in less than three 
minutes the whole party were fast asleep. 
“Truly,” I thought, as I gazed upon them, 
“nature has its compensations.’ They went 
away, as they had promised, at sunrise, and 
when I gave the woman a few silver coins, 
she said, gratefully, 

“Thank you, master. 
four good days, Jim.” 

I watched them from the gates. They 
had with them the remains of the food, and 
were eating it as they walked, and talking 
in gay tones. I experienced a sensation of 
pleasure. The world was not devoid of 
sweetness. 


We're right for 


CHAPTER IIT. 


Tuus my life went on until I grew to 
manhood, and then two grave events befell, 
following close upon each other's heels. First, 
my father died. He was absent from home 
at the time, and we had had no forewarning 
of the loss. I do not know whether his 
errand when he left us, to be away, he said, 
for four or five weeks, was one of pleasure 
or business, Quite suddenly, before the time 
had elapsed, I was summoned to my mother’s 
room by Mrs. Fortress. 

“Your mother has the most serious news 
to impart to you,” said Mrs. Fortress, “and 
I think it well to warn you not to excite 
her.” 

I had not seen my mother for several days, 
and I enquired of Mrs. Fortress as to the 
state of her health. 

“She is still unwell,” said Mrs. Fortress, 
“and very weak. I am afraid of the conse- 
quences of the shock she has received this 
morning.” 

“No one has visited us,” I observed. 
“She can have been told nothing.” 

“The news came by post,” said Mrs. 
Fortress. 

“In a letter from my father?” I asked. 

“Your father did not write,” said Mrs. 
Fortress. 

There was a significance in her tone, usually 
so cold and impassive, which attracted my 
attention. 

“ But the news concerns my father.” 

“ Yes, it concerns your father.” 

“ He is ill.” 

“He has been seriously ill. 
learn all from your mother.” 

Before I entered my mother’s chamber I 
divined the truth. 


You will 
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“You sent for me, mother,” I said. 

* Yes, Gabriel,’ she replied. “Sit here, 
by my side.” 

I obeyed her, and there was a long silence 
in the room. 

* Kiss me, Gabriel.” 

I kissed her, somewhat in wonder. It is 
the plain truth that we had grown to be 
almost strangers to each other. 

“Has Mrs. Fortress told you?” she asked. 

“She has told me nothing definite,” I 
replied, “except that you have news of my 
father, and that he is ill.” 

“ His illness is at an end,” said my mother. 
“Can you not guess, Gabriel ?”’ 

“Yes, mother,” I said, “I think I know.” 

“Tt is very sudden, Gabriel. When he 
went away he was in good health.” 

She gave me the letter she had received, 
and I read it without remark. It was from 
one who was a stranger to us, and was 
addressed from Wales. The writer said that 
my father was his friend—which surprised 
me, as I had never heard my father or 
mother mention his name—and had died in 
his house, where my father was staying on 
a Visit. 

“He had been ailing for two or three days 
past,” the letter said, “and had complained 
of his head, but I did not think that anything 
serious was the matter with him, or I should 
have written to you at once. It did not 
appear that he was alarmed ; indeed, he said 
that it was only a slight attack, and that it 
would goon pass away. Against his wish 
we called in a doctor, who agreed with him 
and us that there was no danger. Thus 
there was nothing to prepare us for the sad 
event the news of which it is our painful 
duty to communicate to you. He kept his 
room yesterday, and in the evening said that 
he felt better. At ten o’clock my wife and 
I wished him good-night, and thought he 
would retire at once to rest, but from after 
indications we learnt that he had not un- 
dressed, but had sat in his arm-chair the 
whole of the night. There was a bell at his 
elbow, from which I heard a faint ring at 
five o’clock this morning. It woke me from 
my sleep, and it also aroused my wife. 
‘That is Mr. Carew’s bell,’ my wife said ; 
‘you had better go to him.’ I rose imme- 
diately, and went to his room. I found our 
poor friend sitting in the arm-chair, and I 
at once recognised his grave condition. I 
roused the servants, and sent for the doctor ; 
then I returned to your husband, and told 
him what I had done. I cannot say whether 
he understood me, for he was quite speech- 
less, but I followed the direction of his eyes, 


and saw a sheet of paper upon which he had 
written a few words. They were not very 
legible, but I understand from them that it 
was his desire that he should be buried from 
Rosemullion. We shall respect his wish, 
and you will therefore be prepared for what 
is to follow. Although he was speechless, 
and life was surely ebbing away, he was 
calm and composed. My wife and I sat 
with him until the doctor arrived. Nothing 
could be done for him, and at twenty minutes 
to seven this morning your poor husband 
passed away in peace. It would doubtless 
have been a satisfaction to him could he have 
spoken to us, and have imparted to us his 
last wishes, but he had not the power. Two 
or three times he seemed to make an effort, 
and we inclined our ears to hear what he 
had to say. No sound, however, proceeded 
from his lips; he had not the strength to 
utter a word. The effort over, he seemed to 
be resigned.” 

The letter contained the expression of a 
sincere sympathy for our bereavement. 

“He died peacefully,’ said my mother. 
** All deaths are not so.” 

“Madam !”’ cried Mrs. Fortress, in a warn- 
ing tone. 

Did it spring from my fancy that my 
mother’s remark was uttered in fear, and 
was intended to bear a personal reference, 
and that Mrs. Fortress’s “ Madam !”’ sounded 
like a threat? If it were or were not so, 
my mother quickly recovered herself. 

“It is good to know that your father did 
not suffer,” she said. 

“Death is not a pleasant subject to talk 
about,” observed Mrs. Fortress. 

“What has passed between my mother 
and myself is quite natural,” I retorted ; it 
appeared to me that her remark was un- 
necessary. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” she said, but although 
her words conveyed an apology, her voice 
did not. 

Shortly afterwards my mother pleaded 
that she was tired, and I left the room. 

Upon the news of my father’s death be- 
coming known I had two visitors, the doctor 
who attended on my mother, and a lawyer. 
I may mention here that these were the only 
persons who, with myself, followed my father 
to the grave. The doctor’s visit was one of 


condolence, and he indulged in the usual 
platitudes which, but for the occasion, I 
should not have listened to with patience. 
He bade me good day with a sigh, and called 
into his face an expression of dolor which I 
knew was assumed for my benefit. 

The lawyer's visit was upon business. 


He 
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came to acquaint me with the particulars of 
my father’s Will. 

“T have the rough draft in my office,” he 
said ; “the Will itself we shall doubtless find 
among your father’s private papers. It was 
his habit, when he intended to be absent 
from home for any length of time, to leave 
the key of his safe in my keeping. I have 
brought it with me.” 

We went together to my father’s special 
room, the room in which he wrote and 
transacted his private business, and which 
was always kept locked. No person, un- 
bidden, was allowed to enter it but himself. 
Although I had now been living at Rose- 
nullion for many years I had been but once 
in this apartment, and then I took no par- 
ticular notice of it. The key of the room 
had been found in his portmanteau, which 
he had taken with him to Wales, and had 
been delivered up to me with his other 
effects. 

It was plainly furnished. There were two 
chairs, a couch, and a writing-table—nothing 
more ; not a picture, not an ornament, not a 
single evidence of luxury. The walls were 
hung with old tapestry on which battle 
scenes were worked. 

“ Rosemullion is not a modern building,” 
said the lawyer, “ but perhaps you are already 
familiar with its history, being a student.” 

I said, in reply, that I was not aware that 
Rosemullion was of ancient origin, nor that 
it had a history. 

“Did your father never speak to you on 
the subject?” asked the lawyer. 

“ Never,” I replied. 

“Perhaps it was not of much interest to 
him,” remarked the lawyer. “The house 
belonged to a great family once, who owned 
vast tracts of land hereabout. They ruled 
here for many generations, I believe, until, 
as is the case with numberless others who 
carried it with a high hand in times gone by, 
they lost their place in the world. If the 
truth were known we should learn—to judge 
from my experiences, and supposing them 
to be worth anything—that there was but 
one cause why they were wiped out. Spend- 
thrift father, spendthrift heir, followed by 
another, and perhaps by another ; land parted 
with piecemeal, mortgaged and sold, till heir- 
looms and stone walls are called upon, and 
the wreck is complete. It is an old story, 
and is being played out now by many in- 
heritors of ancient names.” 

“The chairs and couch in the room,” I 
said, “are modern. Not so the writing- 
table.” 

It was made of stout oak, and bore signs 


of long service. Its massive legs were wonder- 
fully carved, and were fixed deep in the 
oaken flooring. The lawyer's remarks had 
given the place an interest in my eyes, and 
I gazed around with lively curiosity. 

“ If these walls could speak,” I said, “ they 
would be able to tell strange stories.” 

“Many of which,” said the lawyer, with 
a dry cough, “are better unrevealed. It is 
quite as well that dumb memorials cannot 
rise in witness against us.” 

“So that we are no better off than our 
forefathers.” 

“ And no worse,” said the lawyer, senten- 
tiously. “We are much of a muchness, 
ancients and moderns. I had no idea till 
to-day how solid these walls really were.” 

They were, indeed, of massive thickness, 
fit depositories of mighty secrets. I lifted 
the tapestry to examine them, and observed 
a steel plate fixed in the portion I had bared. 
I was searching in vain for a key-hole when 
the lawyer said, 

“The safe your father used is not on that 
side; it is here, to the right. On three 
sides of the wall you will see these steel 
plates fixed, and my idea is that the recep- 
tacles were used as a hiding-place for jewels 
and other treasure. In the building of this 
room special ingenuity was displayed. No 
one unacquainted with the secret could open 
the metal doors, the design is so cunning. 
There were locksmiths before Brahmah. I 
would defy any but an expert to discover 
the means, and it would puzzle him for a 
time.” 

“They are really doors?” 

“Yes ; you shall see for yourself.” 

“How did you discover the secret?” I 
asked. 

“ Your father let me into’ it,” he replied. 

“How did he discover it? Before he 
bought this little estate I doubt if he had 
ever heard the name of Rosemullion, or 
knew of its existence.” 

“That is very probable, but I cannot 
enlighten you upon the point. In his con- 
versations with me he never referred to it. 
It is not unlikely that the agents through 
whom he purchased the place may have 
known ; or he may have found a clue to it 
after he came into possession. That, how- 
ever, is mere speculation, and is not material 
tous. What ts material is the Will. Ob- 
serve. Here before us is a sheet of steel, 
covered with numberless small knobs, with 
shining round surfaces. There must be 
some peculiarity about the metal that it does 
not rust ; or perhaps its lustre is due to the 
dryness of the air. When I say that the 
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knobs are numberless I am inexact. They 
may be easily counted ; they are in regular 
lines, and are alternately placed. From 
ceiling to floor there are twenty lines, and 
each line contains twenty knobs—four hun- 
dred in all. If you pressed every one of 
these four hundred knobs one after another 
with your thumb, you would find only one 
that would yield beneath the pressure. That 
knob is in the bottom line, at the extreme 
left hand corner. Kneel, and press with 
your thumb, and you will find that I am 
right.” 

I followed his instructions. I knelt, and 
pressed the knob; it yielded, and upon my 
removing my thumb, it returned to its former 

sition. 

“ Still,” I said, as I rose from my kneeling 
posture, “I see no hole in which a key can 
be inserted.” 

“Wait,” said the lawyer. “ By pressing 
on that knob you have unlocked a second at 
the extreme end of the right corner in the 
same line. Press it as you did the other.” 

I knelt and obeyed ; it yielded as the other 
had done, and returned to its former position. 
But there was: no apparent change in the 
steel door. 

“You have unlocked a third knob,” said 
the lawyer. ‘ You will now have to stand 
upon one of the chairs ; place it here, on the 
right, and press again on the knob at the 
extreme right hand. It yields. One more, 
and the charm is nearly complete. Remove 
the chair to the left, and repeat the operation 
on the topmost knob at the extreme left 
hand. Now descend. Supposing this to be 
the door of a room, where would the keyhole 
be situated? Yes, you point to the exact 
spot. Press there, then, gently. What do 
we see? The keyhole revealed. The rest is 
easy.” 

He inserted the key and turned the lock. 
Massive as was the door, there was no diffi- 
culty now in opening it. With very little 
exertion on our part it swung upon its hinges. 
I could not but admire the ingenuity of the 
device, and I wondered at the same time 
how my father could have found it out, 
supposing the secret not to have been 
imparted to him. 

There was a space disclosed of some two 
feet in depth, divided by stout oaken shelves. 
On one of the shelves was a cash-box. There 
was nothing else within the space. The 
lawyer took out the cash-box, and brought 
it to the table. It was unlocked, and the 
lawyer drew from it my father’s Will. I 
was disappointed that it contained no other 
papers. I cannot say what I expected to 


discover, but I had a vague hope that I 
might light upon some explanation of the 
mystery which had reigned in our home 
from my earliest remembrance. However, 
I made no remark on the subject to the 
lawyer. 

The Will was read in my mother’s presence, 
the only other person in attendance, besides 
my mother, the lawyer, and myself, being 
Mrs. Fortress. It was very simple; the 
entire property was bequeathed to my mother; 
during her lifetime I was to reside at Rose- 
mullion, and there was otherwise no pro- 
vision made for me; but at her death, with 
the exception of a legacy to Mrs. Fortress, 
“for faithful and confidential service,’ I 
became sole heir. The only stipulation was 
that Rosemullion should not be sold. 

“T hope, Gabriel,” said my mother, “ that 
you are not dissatisfied.” 

I replied that I was contented with the 
disposition my father had made of his 
property. 

“You can have what money you want,” 
she said. 

“T shall want very little,” I said. 

“You will remain here, Gabriel ?”’ 

These words which, in her expression of 
them, were both a question and an entreaty, 
opened up a new train of thought. I set it 
aside awhile, and said to my mother, 

“Ts it your wish %” 

“Yes, Gabriel, while I live.” 

“T will obey you, mother.” 

“Gabriel,” she said, “bend your head.” 
Mrs. Fortress came forward, as if with the 
intention of interposing, but I motioned her 
away, and she retired in silence, but kept 
her eyes fixed upon us. “ You bear no ill- 
will towards me?” my mother whispered. 
“You do not hate me?” 

“No, mother,” I replied, in a tone as low 
as her own. ‘ What cause have I for ill- 
will or hatred? It would be monstrous.” 

“Yes,” she muttered, “it would be mon- 
strous, monstrous !”’ 

And she turned from me, and lay with 
her face to the wall. Her form was shaken 
with sobs. 

Mrs. Fortress beckoned to me, and I 
followed her to the door. 

“T will speak to you outside,” she said. 

We stood in the passage, the door of my 
mother’s bedroom being closed upon us. 
The lawyer, who had also left the room, 
stood a few paces from us. 

“Tt comes within my sphere of duty,” 
said Mrs. Fortress, “to warn you that 
these scenes are dangerous to your mother. 
Listen.” 
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I heard my mother crying and speaking 
loudly to herself, but I could not distinguish 
what she said. 

“Remain here a moment,” said Mrs. 
Fortress ; “I have something more to say to 
you. 

’ She left me, and entered the bedroom, 
and in a short time my mother was quiet. 
Mrs. Fortress returned. 

“She is more composed.” 

“You have a great power over her, Mrs. 
Fortress.” 

“No one else understands her.” She held 
in her hand a letter, which she offered to me. 
“It was entrusted to me by your father, and 
I was to give it to you in the event of his 
dying away from Rosemullion, and before 
your mother. Perhaps you will read it 
here.” 

I did so. It was addressed to me, and was 
very brief, its contents being simply to the 
effect that Mrs. Fortress was to hold, during 
my mother’s lifetime, the position she had 
always held in the household, and that I was, 
under no consideration, to interfere with her 
in the exercise of her duties. She was, also, 
as heretofore, to have the direction of the 
house. 

“ Are you acquainted with the contents of 
this letter?” I asked. 

“Yes; your father, before he sealed it, 
gave it to me to read. He gave me at the 
same time another document, addressed to 
myself.” 

“Investing you, I suppose, with the neces- 
sary authority.” She slightly inclined her 
head. “I shall not interfere with you in 
any way,’ I said. 

“T am obliged to you,” she said, and then 
she re-entered my mother’s apartment. 

The lawyer and I walked to my father’s 
private room. I wished to assure myself 
that there was nothing else in the safe 
in which my father had deposited his 
Will, and which we had left open. There 
was nothing, not a book, nor scrap of paper, 
nor article of any kind. Then, in the pre- 
sence of the lawyer, I searched the writing- 
desk, and found only a few unimportant 
memoranda and letters. My unsatisfactory 
search at an end, I remarked to the lawyer 
that I supposed nothing remained to be 
done. 

“ Except to lock the safe,” he said. 

“ How is that accomplished?” 

“You have merely to reverse the process 
by which you opened it. I have seldom 
seen a more admirable and simple piece of 
mechanism.” 

I followed his instructions, and let the 


tapestry fall over the steel plate. Then the 
lawyer, saying that he would attend to the 
necessary formalities with respect to the 


Will, bade me good-day. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen I told my mother that I was con- 
tented with the disposition my father had 
made of the property I spoke the truth, but 
I did not intend to imply that I was contented 
with the position in which I found myself 
after my father’s death. Not with respect 
to money—that was the last of my thoughts ; 
indeed, my mother placed at my disposal 
more than sufficient funds; but that I, who 
had by this time grown to manhood, should 
be stili confined in leading strings, hurt and 
galled me. I chafed inwardly at the re- 
straint, and it will be readily understocd that 
my feelings on this matter did not bring my 
mother and me closer to each other. I did 
not, however, give expression to them; I 
schooled myself into a certain philosophical 
resignation, and took refuge in my books 
and studies. 

Wide as had always been the breach—I 
can find no other word to express the attitude 
we held towards each other—between Mrs. 
Fortress and myself, it grew wider as time 
progressed. We seldom addressed a word to 
each other. To do her justice she seemed to 
desire a more familiar intercourse as little as 
I did. Her demeanour was consistently 
respectful, and she did not exercise her 
authority obtrusively or offensively. Every- 
thing went on in the house as usual. My 
wants were attended to with regularity, and 
I may even say that they were anticipated. 
To all outward appearance I had nothing 
whatever to complain of, but the independ- 
ence of spirit which develops with our man- 
hood, the consciousness that we are strong 
enough to depend upon ourselves and to 
walk alone, the growing pride which imparts 
a true or false confidence in our maturing 
powers—all these were in silent rebellion 
within me, and rendered me at times restless 
and dissatisfied. What it might have led to 
is hard to say, but the difficulty was solved 
without action on my part. Within twelve 
months of my father’s death I was a free 
man, free to go whither I would, to choose 
my own mode of life, to visit new lands if I 
cared. The chains which had bound me fell 
loose, and I was my own master. 

It was in the dead of a hot summer 
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night, and I was sitting alone by the window 
in my favourite room. The sultry air scarcely 
stirred the curtains, and I saw in the sky 
the signs of a coming storm. I hoped it 
would burst soon; I knew that I should 
welcome with gratitude the rain and the 
cooler air. Such sweet, fresh moments, when 
an oppressively hot day has drawn to its 
close, may be accepted—with a certain ex- 
travagance of metaphor, I admit—as Nature’s 
purification of sin. 

All was still and quiet ; only shadows lived 
and moved about. Midnight struck. That 
hour to me was always fraught with 
mysterious significance. 

From where I sat I could see the house in 
which my mother lay. It had happened on 
that day, as I strolled through the woods, 
that I had been witness of the love which a 
mother had for her child. The child was 
young, the mother was middle aged, and not 
pretty, but when she looked at her child, and 
held out her arms to receive it, as it ran 
laughing towards her with its fair hair 
tumbled about its head, her plain face be- 
came glorified. Its spiritual beauty smote 
me with pain; the child’s glad voice made 
me tremble. Some dim sense of what had 
never been mine forced itself into my soul. 

I had the power—which I had no doubt 
unconsciously cultivated—of raising pictures 
in the air, and I called up now this picture 
of the mother and her child. “Are all 
children like that,’ I thought, “and are all 
mothers—except me and mine?” If so, I 
had been robbed. 

The door of the great house slowly opened, 
and the form of a woman stepped forth. 
It walked in my direction, and stopped 
beneath my window. 

“ Are you up there, Master Gabriel ?”’ 

It was Mrs. Fortress who spoke. 

“Yes, I am here.” 

“ Your mother wishes to see you.” 

I went down immediately, and joined 
Mrs. Fortress. 

“ Did she send you for me?” 

“ Yes, or I should not be here.” 

“She is very ill?” 

“She is not well.” 

The grudging words angered me, and I 
motioned the woman to precede me to the 
house. She led me to my mother’s bedside. 

I had never been allowed so free an inter- 
course with my mother as upon this occasion. 
Mrs. Fortress did not leave the room, but 
she retired behind the curtains of the bed, 
and did not interrupt our conversation. 

“You are ill, mother?” 

““T am dying, Gabriel.” 


I was prepared for it, and I had expected 
to see in her some sign of the shadow of 
death. When the dread visitant stands by 
the side of a mortal, there should be some 
indication of its presence. Here there was 
none. My mother’s face retained the wild 
beauty which had ever distinguished it. All 
that I noted was that her eyes occasionally 
wandered around, with a look in them 
which expressed a kind of fear and pity for 
herself. 

“You speak of dying, mother,” I said. 
“T hope you will live for many years yet.” 

“Why do you hope it?” she asked. 
“Has my life given you joy—has it sweet- 
ened the currents of yours ?” 

There was a strange wistfulness in her 
voice, a note of wailing against an inexorable 
fate. Her words brought before me again 
the picture of the mother and her child I 
had seen that day in the woods. Joy! 
Sweetness! No, my mother had given me 
but little of these. It was so dim as to be 
scarcely a memory that when I was a little 
babe she would press me tenderly to her 
bosom, would sing to me, would coo over me, 
as must surely be the fashion of loving 
mothers with their offspring. It is with no 
idea of casting reproach upon her that I say 
she bequeathed to me no legacy of motherly 
tenderness. 

We conversed for nearly an hour. Our 
conversation was intermittent; there were 
long pauses in it, and wanderings from one 
subject to another. This was occasioned by 
my mother’s condition ; it was not possible 
for her to keep her mind upon one theme, 
and to exhaust it. 

“You looked among your father’s papers, 
Gabriel ?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

“What did you find?” She seemed to 
shrink from me as she asked this question. 

“Only his Will, and a few unimportant 
papers.” 

“ Nothing else?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Gabriel,” she said, presently, “I wish 
you to promise me that you will make, in 
years to come, a faithful record of the cireum- 
stances of your life, and of your secret 
thoughts and promptings.” She paused, 
and when she spoke again appeared to lose 
sight of the promise she wished to exact 
from me. “You are sure your father left 
no special papers for you to read after his 
death 1” 

“T found none,” I said, much moved at 
this iteration of a mystery which was 
evidently weighing heavily upon her. 
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“Perhaps,” she murmured, “he thought 
silence kindest and wisest.” 

I strove to keep her mind upon this theme, 
for I was profoundly agitated by her strange 
words, but I found it impossible. Her hands 
moved feebly about the coverlid, her eyes 
wandered still more restlessly around. My 
cunningest endeavours failed to woo her 
back to the subject ; her speech became so 
wild and whirling that I was not ungrateful 
to Mrs. Fortress when she emerged from 
behind the curtains, and led me firmly out 
of the room. I turned on the threshold to 
look at my mother ; her face was towards 
me, but she did not recognise me. 

On the evening of the following day I 
was walking moodily about the grounds 
between the house and the cottage, thinking 
of the interview, and reproaching myself for 
want of feeling. Was it that I was deficient 
in humanity that I did not find myself over- 
whelmed with grief by the conviction that 
my mother was dying! No thought but of 
her critical condition should have held place 
in my mind, and the weight of my genuine 
sorrow should have impressed itself upon 
surrounding nature. It was not so; my 
grief was trivial, artificial, and I bitterly 
accused myself. But if natural love would 
not come from the prompting of my heart, I 
could at least perform a duty. My mother 
should not be left to draw her last breath 
with not one of her kin by her bedside. 

I entered the house. In the passage which 


led to my mother’s room I was confronted 
by Mrs. Fortress. She had heard my foot- 
steps, and came out to meet me. 

“ What do you want, Mr. Gabriel?” 

“T must see my mother.” 

“You cannot ; it would hasten her end.” 

“ Has she not asked for me?” 

“No; if she wished to see you she would 
have sent for you.” 

It was a truthful indication of the posi- 
tion; I had never gone unbidden to my 
mother’s room. 

We spoke in low tones. My voice was 
tremulous, Mrs. Fortress’s was cold and 
firm. 

“Tf not now,” 
to-morrow.” 

“You shall see her,” said Mrs. Fortress, 
“within the next twenty-four hours.” 

I passed the evening in my cottage, trying 
to read. I could not fix my mind upon the 
page. I indulged in weird fancies, and once, 
putting out the lights, cried, 

“If the Angel of Death is near, let him 
appear |” 

There was no sign, and I sat in the dark 
till I heard a tapping at my door. I opened 
it, and heard Mrs. Fortress’s voice. 

“ You can see your mother,” she said. 

I accompanied her to the sick room, the 
bedside of my mother. She was dead. 

“Tt is a happy release,’ Mrs. Fortress 
said. 


I said, “I must see her 


(To be continued.) 
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AMBRIDGE, it was 
once said by a great 
poet, was more grand- 
lose, while Oxford was 
more grand. The 
meaning of this judg- 
ment is not very 

clear, but it may be taken to imply that 

whereas Oxford produces a massive effect of 
dignity and importance on the traveller’s 
mind, Cambridge can supply some particular 
sensations which Oxford cannot rival. Cam- 
bridge, indeed, starts with great disadvan- 
tages. It has no hills except the Gog 
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VIEW FROM THE CHESTERTON ROAD. 
From a Drawing by E, RopGERs. 


Magog and the Castle Hills, the latter of 
which appears to have been made for the 
express purpose of relieving the country 
from the charge of undiversified flatness. 
The Cam is scarcely a river at all; above 
the town it is a brook, below the town it 
is little better than a sewer. At the backs 
of the colleges it is a piece of ornamental 
water flowing apparently according to the 
direction of the wind, and made to reflect 
grassy lawns, over-arching lime-trees, and 
to run under Palladian bridges. An Oxford 
man will walk straight through King’s, and 
when he has reached Newnham will ask, 
“Where is the Cam?” the river which he 
passed by a bridge half a mile away. The 
river at King’s Bridge is just twenty-six feet 
above the level of the sea, and yet it takes a 
traveller three hours to reach the sea by train. 
Thus water-parties and picnics are unknown, 
the best we can do is to paddle our canoes 
up to Byron’s Pool. There is no lazy loung- 


ing in punts, as on the Cherwell ; Paradise 
the best imitation of it 
dozen undergraduates. 


will hold about a 














From a Drawing by E. Ropcers. 
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Again we have but little illumination from 
history. Cambridge is the University of 
poets, but they have drawn very slight inspi- 
ration from the surrounding scenery. Gray 
was inspired by a distant prospect of Eton 
College and not by a distant view of King’s. 
The Llegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
has never been placed in Cambridge. Byron, 
our last poet, has told us nothing about 
Cambridge scenery. Milton, who drew inspi- 
ration from the flat meadows of Horton and 
the towers of Windsor, “bosomed high in 
tufted trees,’ was apparently only stirred by 
the Cambridge landscape when the flat ground 
was covered by a uniform pall of virgin snow. 
Yet if a visitor stands on a point from which 
he can see our best buildings at once, he is 
overcome with astonishment, and wonders 
that he has never heard of Cambridge 
as a happy hunting-ground of tourists, and 
confesses that we are grandiose. 

Our principal sight is King’s College 
Chapel ; there is nothing like it in the world. 
It is not a large church like Merton, or a 
small cathedral like Christchurch, or the 
chancel of a country minster like Eton. It 
is a college chapel and nothing more. It 
matters little that Ruskin has compared it 
to a billiard-table with its legs in the air. 
Had the founder’s wishes been carried out, 
that uniform sky-line would have been broken 
by a lofty gate-house, and by a loftier bell- 
tower. From the flat sward beneath it we 
see the details and not the general effect. 
The huge windows which are the leading 
idea of the architect, conspicuous both 
within and without, are divided by massive 
buttresses, giving no air of weakness in 
structure. These strong supports, beautiful 
in bright sunlight, are made still more lovely 
by a full moon, with her changing contrast 
of shimmering grey and mysterious shadow. 
And, above all, rise the pinnacles—the legs 
of the billiard table—as massive and as 
weather-worn as the Aiguilles of a crumbling 
Alp, blushing with the same rosy tint of 
sunrise, and glowing with burnished gold 
when the autumn sun sets behind the arch- 
way of Gibbs’s building. The interior of the 
chapel is at least free from criticism. The 
long-barrelled vault of fretted stone is far 
lighter in aspect than a roof of wood. The 
bold and simple decoration is worthy of a 
royal chapel, and the rich colours of the 
windows are beautiful when read in type and 
antitype, but are full of a more subtle loveli- 
ness as the changing hues fall on the encasing 
stonework. Thus was a great college founded 
in ancient times; no long dormitories were 
built, no huge refectory arose. but the central 


idea was embodied in a house of worship. 
“Form your college after this pattern,” said 
the pious Henry ; “it will take you centuries 
to work out, but when the task is done you 
will have realised my plan.” 

The centre of our present Cambridge is 
far away from the two settlements, each of 
which may be regarded as its origin. One 
of these is the Roman station round the 
Castle Hill, in itself a British work of 
defence. The other is the more important 
Roman settlement of Grantchester, higher 
up the Cam. Welsh students still speak of 
Cambridge as Caergrant, and Pont-y-Cam 
conveys no meaning to their ears. There is 
only one College now in the foeus from 
which Cambridge sprang. Magdalene is 
close by the old church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and is overlooked by St. Giles’s. 
The Cam washes its walls, and the old bridge 
touches the college boundary. The chief 
glory of Magdalene is of far later date. It 
is best known as possessing the library of 
old Pepys, the secretary of the Admiralty. 
His diary has been published by the reverent 
sare of one of the fellows of the house, and 
his books are preserved as their choicest 
treasures. 

William the Conqueror built a castle 
which stood near the fortress hill, and very 
soon afterwards was constructed the round 
Templar church, the first, it is said, of the 
four which England claims. One is in 
London, one at Northampton, and one in 
the wilds of Essex. Close by, encircling the 
Round Chureh, with its embrace of red 
brick, is the newest of our institutions, the 
Union Society—the club and parliament of 
the undergraduates. Its gradual growth is 
marked in a series of Cambridge buildings. 
We can still see the room in the Lion Hotel 
where the club began, and where the voices 
of Macaulay, Cockburn, Praed, and Lytton, 
echoed in debate. It then moved to rooms 
in Jesus Lane, which are now occupied by 
the A. D.C. or Amateur Dramatic Club, and 
then to a disused Dissenting Chapel in Green 
Street, since given up partly to pleasure and 
partly to politics. As we step out of the 
Union Passage we find ourselves nearly 
opposite to one of the many gates of Trinity. 
This one gives access to the Master’s Hostel, 
the creation of Whewell. The buildings 


are high, the courts are small, and the hostel 
lies across the main thoroughfare of Trinity 
Street, but it is always full of students, and 
will long preserve the memory of that com- 
manding personality whose name it bears. 
Let us pass through it and come to Trinity 
itself, indisputably the Queen of the Univer- 
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sity. It is difficult for a Trinity man to 
believe that there ever was a time when his 
college was not supreme at Cambridge, but 
if we start from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the new college of King’s, founded 
to be a university in itself with its own juris- 
diction and its own degrees, took the first 
place. In the time of Ascham, the leading 
college of Cambridge was John’s, and Trinity 
did not assume the highest place till the reign 
of James. But how magnificent she is now ! 
Who can enter the great court without 
emotion, even if he be not influenced by the 
crowding memories of early friendships? As 
he passes through the majestic gateway 
decorated with the blazons of kings and 
princes he sees opposite to him the Master’s 
lodge, the home of Barrow and Bentley, of 
Whewell and of Thompson. Next to it 
is the Hall, one of the most magnificent 
banqueting rooms in England. The rich 
window shines across the court with hospit- 
able light. Its walls are decked with pictures 
of Trinity worthies, of Newton, Dryden, 
Cowley, and many others. The ancient 
custom of royal feasting marks the great 
festivals of the Church. On the immediate 
left is the chapel, not beautiful in itself, but 
one of the few buildings of Mary’s reign 
which exist in England, and enriched by the 
pious munificence of many of its sons. The 
ante-chapel holds the great statue of Newton, 
the head of the seeker for truth voyaging 
through unknown space, which Wordsworth 
used to watch on moonlight nights from his 
neighbouring window in John’s. On each 
side of him sit the marble forms of Barrow 
and of Bacon, the large-browed Verulam, 
the first of those who know, and the 
preacher whose sermons taught Byron prose. 
Later years have added two more figures— 
Whewell, the great master, who looks as 
massive as when he used to pace up and 
down opposite to where he now sits, waiting 
for the service to begin ; and Macaulay, who 
remained all his life a lover of Cambridge, 
and of Trinity, and who if fortune had so 
willed would have ended his life contentedly 
in academic shades. 

It is a pity that in a college so crowded 
with the memories of great men their former 
habitations should be so little known. Byron’s 
rooms are still in dispute ; those of Arthur 
Hallam would have been forgotten if it 
were not for the memory of survivors ; 
many others are uncertain. We once 
saw the houses in a German university 
town decked with placards bearing the 
names of those who had studied or taught 
in them. Surely some less obtrusive memorial 
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might preserve for the reverence of posterity 
the rooms of Milton and of Gray. We 
mount the steps of the hall, and ‘a short 
passage brings us to Neville’s Court, built 
by the Master, whose name it bears. It 
is surrounded by an arcade of delicate 
proportions, the arches by taste and science 
bent into harmonious curves. At the end 
nearest to the hall is a beautiful Renais- 





POSTER'S BANK, TRINITY STREET. 
From a Drawing by E. RopcErs. 


sance Tribune with steps leading down on 
either side, and opposite, at the further 
extremity is the massive form of the College 
Library, surmounted by the four statues, 
which often afforded fun to Byron and 
his friends. The symmetry of this court 
suggests the use which was once made 
of it, when the Prince of Wales, who had 
been educated in the college, returned to 
Cambridge with his bride. It was changed 
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into a fairy ball-room. A floor was raised 
upon the grass ; the court was covered in by 
a tent ; the cloisters afforded promenades to 


tired dancers. Behind the library is the 
culminating point of the beauty of the 
backs ; the Cam looks more than ever like 


a piece of ornamental water; the green 
sward is kept with the neatness of a garden. 
Across the river to the right are seen the 
new buildings of John’s, 
too often in former days 


crowd to that hostelry know that they are 
gazing into the rooms where J'imbuctoo was 
written, and which was the Cambridge 
home of the Poet-Laureate. 

From the green sward behind Trinity 
library the view is bounded by the new 
buildings of St. John’s. They are in the 
modern Gothic of Rickman, picturesque at a 
distance, but cavernous and hollow at a 





the rival of Trinity in the 
University, now harmon- 
ising with it in the land- 
scape. A few steps will 
bring us to the Lime-tree 
Walk, known to all Cam- 
bridge men, even if it 
were not immortalised by 
the verse of Tennyson. 
It was up this walk that 


























FOUNTAIN AND PART OF THE GREAT COURT, TRINITY COLLEGE. 


From a Drawing by E. RopGErs. 


the poet passed to revisit the rooms of his 
friend Arthur Hallam, when he found another 
name upon the door. The rooms, plain and 
simple enough, are on the first floor of the 
New Court, which has nothing to reeommend 
it, either in beauty or antiquity. Hallam 
must have been one of their first occupants. 
Tennyson lived in lodgings in the new and 
unromantic Corpus Buildings just opposite 
the Bull Hotel. Few of the Americans who 


nearer view. The cloister which overlooks 
the lawn-tennis ground is light and pretty, 
surmounted by an eagle, the tutelary bird of 
the college, but the lofty stone staircases are 
dark and dismal ; light and comfort have evi- 
dently been sacrificed to Gothic propriety. This 
court lies on the left bank of the Cam, and 
to reach the town we must cross the bridge. 
Before we do so let us admire the pleasure 
grounds before us, the green lawns where a 
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few years ago on a spring morning, tree 
after tree came crashing down before the 
furious blast. The so-called wilderness is a 


grove of thickly clustered trees sown with 
with 
Majestic swans 


crocuses in the early spring, and 
violets in their season. 
float up and down 
the narrow ditch, 
and seem to long 
for a wider home. 
Across this puny 
stream we see the 
school of Pytha- 
goras ; a rude build- 
ing of the twelfth 
century, where le- 
gend says that the 
first teaching was 
given at Cambridge. 
Where they once 
chopped logie they 
now chop chaff. 
The bridge across 
the Cam is for 
reasons of dis- 
cipline covered 
over and barred 
with Gothic 
tracery on each 
side. It there- 
fore naturally 
recalls the 
Bridge of Sighs 
at Venice, and 
is known at 
Cambridge by 
a name nearly 
resembling its 
Italian proto- 
type. Thecourt 
into which it 
leads once gave 
access to the 
rooms of 
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Wordsworth 
—those lofty 
attics from 


which as we 
said before he 
gazed through 
the windows of 
Trinity chapel 
upon the pale 
face of Newton’s statue. The other two 
courts of the college are in the well-known 
Tudor style of red brick, and remind us of 
Eton and of Hampton Court. The chapel is 
new, respectable enough from a short dis- 
tance, but does not mingle in its outlino 
with the other buildings of the University, 
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THE OLD BRIDGE, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 
From a Drawing by E. RopcGers. it the title of 
grandiose, but there 


except by its tower, which by some fault of 
conception or construction looks more squat 
and heavy the better it is known. Let us 
look back as we pass outside the gate, and 
see the majestic arms of Lady Margaret, the 
founder of the college, a copy of those carved 
in smaller pro- 
portions over 
the gate of 
Christ’s, and 
the figure of 
the beloved 
evangelist re- 
presented in 
the youth 
which best har- 
monises with 
the nature of 
those whom he 
sways, and not 
in the fierce 
old age of con- 
troversy and 
prophecy. 
Sweet as are 
thelong-drawn 
courts of 
John’s, sug- 
gesting tradi- 
tions of hard 
study and deep 
learning, they have 
not the breadth and 
brightness of the 
great court of 
Trinity, nor are 
they cheered by the 
presence of an ever- 
flowing fountain, 
ceaseless as the 
stream of grace 
which should come 
from a university, 
and audible only by 
its rippling mur- 
mur. King’s, Trin- 
ity, and John’s are 
the great sights of 
Cambridge, those 
perhaps which give 
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are many other 
beauties hidden away, masked by newer 
buildings, and discovered only by well 
directed search. One of these is the old 
gate of King’s, the most beautiful torso of the 
University, a gem of the fifteenth century, 
unfinished, and unfinishable. Its purpose 
has often been doubted. It was in fact the 
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rooms, and the curious cus- 








THE GATEWAY, ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 
From a Drawing by E. Ropcers. 


entrance toa smaller college which Henry VI. 
abandoned as his ideas grew larger, but 
some have thought it to belong to a court 
for chaplains, vicars choral and cloisters, 
Levites of the great chapel which he built so 
near. At any rate, in this contracted court, 
old King’smen lived until the first quarter 
of the present century. Here it was that 
Byron spent his “nights and suppers of the 
gods”’ with Matthews, Hodgson, and Scrope 
Davies. Yet he could not enter it from the 
lane of Trinity, the great gateway was always 
closed, he must go past the senate-house, 
King’s parade, and along beside the provost’s 
lodge, near the chapel, and in through an 
opening in the wall, long since blocked up. 
Chis old court of King’s is fast being absorbed 
by the University Library, and few survivors 
remember the strange names of the sets of 





toms of the old life. Indeed 
the Library starting from 
very modest dimensions will 
have absorbed a number of 
old buildings before it has 
grown to the stature which 
the University demands. It 
has already consumed the 
old senate-house, a large 
part of old King’s, the 
Divinity Schools, and the Art 
School. It will soon devour 
the Law School, the Geologi- 
cal Museum, and the rest of 
the court-yard. 

Another gem of Cam- 
bridge is the old court of 
Queens’, full of memories of 
Erasmus. The narrow brick 
cloisters tell us of timid 
builders, who did not expect 
a crowd of students. Op- 
posite is the long gallery of 
the president’s lodge,remind- 
ing us of similar rooms at 
Haddon and at Penshurst. 
The grove on the other side 
of the Cam is reached by a 
bridge of curious geometri- 
cal construction, with strong 
interlacing of wooden beams, 
designed by Etheridge and 
executed by the elder 
Essex. Another beauty, not 
discovered but by connois- 
seurs, is of recent origin. 
The combination room at 
Peterhouse, built only 
twenty years ago is one of 
the loveliest rooms in Eng- 
land. The low oak panelled roof invites 
to quiet study or to cosy merriment. The 
windows, cunningly contrived, look on to a 
lawn which imagination may easily enlarge 
into a deer park. In the upper panels of 
the window panes are the most delicate 
pictures of William Morris’s glass, on one 
side the forms of Chaucer’s good women, on 
the other side the typical poets of ancient 
and modern times. How far better is this 
sweet and delicate suggestiveness than the 
stage effects of the Munich transparencies, 
which earlier generations used to admire in 
the college chapel ! 

Peterhouse was the first home of the poet 
Gray. An iron bar outside a set of rooms 
on the top story marks his habitation. The 
story goes that Gray was much afraid of 
fire in college rooms ; the loneliness of these 
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isolated habitations, shut in as they are at 
night by the separate oaks, excited his 
imagination. He kept a ladder of ropes in 
his rooms, and {fixed an iron bar outside the 
window from which to hang it. Below the 
bar can be seen even now the trace of 
stanchions in the brick work to help him in 
his descent. One night the undergraduates 
came under his window with cries of fire ; 
the poet descended in his night-dress, and 
found himself landed in a tub of water. 
Thereupon he left Peterhouse and moved 
over the way to Pembroke. Pembroke has 
largely grown of recent years, but its chief 
glories are still Gray and William Pitt. 
Gray passed the end of his life within the 
walls, living comfortably, without much 
sympathy for his brother dons. The 
fatal stroke seized him as he sat at the 
college table, and he died suddenly, as many 
a fellow of a college has died since. Pitt is 
a more legitimate cause of congratulation ; he 
lived seven years in Pembroke as a student 
under the care of Pretyman, who afterwards, 
as Bishop Tomline, received rewards which 
were not wholly undeserved. The large 
panelled room in which he spent these years 
of study still remains unaltered. Seven 
years! A modern university education is 
compressed into two and a half. They knew 
better in the Middle Ages, when every scholar 
passed through his three years of elementary, 
and his four of advanced study. Tomline in 
his life of Pitt has told us much which is 
not worth knowing, but very little about 
those years of quiet preparation. The 
Master’s dining-room possesses the letter 
which Lord Chatham wrote when his second 
son was about to enter the University. We 
can believe that such a father directed, even 
in his weakness, the education of a son who 
was in many respects to be his second self. 
Still we should prize above all records the 
story of that marvellous education which 
enabled William Pitt to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at twenty-three, and Prime 
Minister at twenty-five. He was master of 
his cabinet, master of his king, master of 
England, and in a few years master of 
Europe. No subject came amiss to him, or 
found him wanting. Here he learnt his 
skill in oratory, finance, political economy, 
and philanthropy, the enlightenment which 
could frame .the commercial treaty with 
France our traditional enemy, and the stern 
and vivid anger which could crush the pre- 
tensions of Spain, and save England and 
Europe from a European war. Whatever 
his natural gifts may have been, the training 
which sent him as a boy fully armed into 


the conflict of political, literary and social 
life is one of which we have either lost 
the secret, or have long ceased to seek 
for it. 

As Pembroke has her Pitt, so Christ’s 
has her Milton. Milton spent almost as many 
years at Cambridge as Pitt, and was quite 
as deeply steeped in the academic tinge. His 
rooms are not known, his mulberry tree is 
very doubtful, but we have the entry of his 
name in the College books as evidence of his 
studentship. Milton quarrelled with Cam- 





PART OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE. 
From a Drawing by E, RopcErs. 


bridge, Pitt remained faithful to it till his 
death. He stood for the University as 
candidate in 1780, he was returned at the 
head of the poll in 1784, he paid constant 
visits to it during his career, and the tradi- 
tion is still living of the almost abject 
respect paid to him as, at the height of his 
power, he walked up the great Hall of Trinity 
to a College Feast. His memory is kept 
alive by the Pitt Press, the Pitt Scholarship, 
and the Pitt Club ; the Fitzwilliam Museum 
has his watch. It might be a more worthy 
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act of piety for his mother University to 
publish his despatches, and to write his life. 

Far away in the fields lies Jesus, once a 
small company of tasteful students, now a 
large college of rowing athletes. More than 
any college at Cambridge it recalls an ancient 
monastery. The House, however, which 
Jesus has replaced, was a convent of nuns, 
and this tradition has perhaps mingled 
chivalry with modern manliness, and made 
the first considerable provision in Cambridge 
for married tutors and married deans. Very 
beautiful is the dark and solemn chapel, 
lighted by some of the best glass of Mr. 
Morris. Very beautiful is the solemn cloister 
and the tower which dominates the river on 
which the Jesus of our day has won its 
reputation. 

Few colleges remain to notice; Saint 
Catherine’s—an off-shoot of King’s—a copy 
of a large English manor-house of the six- 
teenth century; Corpus, whose quaintest 
feature is the old court covered with ivy, and 
hard to find, connected in some mysterious 





way with the Saxon tower of St. Benedict's ; 
Sidney Sussex, whose one distinction is to 
have educated Oliver Cromwell; Downing, 
a college in a grass field, a standing example 
that no benefactor should found any more 
colleges, but if he is in generous mood 
should leave his money to the University. 
Such ten years ago would have been the 
tale of our Cambridge colleges, but since 
that time new creations, surrounding the 
older constructions in a ring, are evidence of 
the growth of new ideas. Beyond Magdalene, 
on the road to Godmanchester, on the high 
ground which gave its name to Bunker's | 
Hill at Boston, Mass., stands Girton, the 
realisation of the dream of the Princess. 
Behind the college gardens and cricket 
grounds, rises the less obtrusive Newnham, 
developed now into two halls and about to 
bourgeon into a third. Close by is Selwyn, 
the college of cheapness, and of the Church of 
England. Far off on the other side of 
Cambridge lies isolated Cavendish where the 
young farmer of sixteen may receive at a 
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moderate price what he believes to be a 
university education. 

What made Cambridge a place of learning ? 
Why did our ancestors choose these dull flats 
above all other spots to be the training 
ground of youth? The climate is relaxing, 
the soil heavy, the atmosphere, if it does 
not stagnate like that of the Thames valley 
at Oxford and at Eton, possesses little 
stimulus to vitality. Im Cambridge, our 
best authorities tell us, everything tends to 
quietude. There are few births and few 
deaths, no one is in haste either to enter the 
world or to quit it. Yet besides that beauty 
of moral and intellectual effort which it has 
made for itself, and which fascinates all its 
sons ; besides the energy of its mighty heart, 
which at every annual pulsation sends into 
the body of England a company of vigorous 
atoms joined by an indissoluble friendship 
and by never dying memories, it has some 
beauties of nature which Oxford can scarcely 
rival. One of these is the sheltered garden 
of King’s—a solitude made for study, where 
all life is sacred, and over which the birds 
{ly with slackened wing, knowing it to be a 
sanctuary. The view from the hill of Has- 
lingfield may well call up enthusiasm in one 


to whom the long vault of King’s, the spire 
of All Saints’, the towers of St. Mary’s and 
St. John’s, are not without suggestion, and al- 
though the country is unlovely, and invites no 
tourist, still the villages of Cambridgeshire are 
beautiful—each with its own individual char- 
acter—planted like oases in the uniform 
desert. In one we find a stream clear as 
crystal, bright as a Derbyshire trout-stream ; 
in another a village green girdled with 
ancient houses and guarded by a noble 
church ; in another the picturesque slope of a 
steep hill, an ancient legendary well, and a 
Tudor manor-house mirrored in a lake. In 
the same way Cambridge itself has beauties 
which only reveal themselves to the seeker. 
Sometimes jeered at as a nest of pedants, 
she has really been the nursing mother of 
poets. The dull reaches of her lazy Cam, 
and the trees that shade its sluggish course, 
are the favoured home of nightingales. No- 
where else in England do they sing so loudly 


and so long. Thus Cambridge, which struck 


a great English poet at the first sight as 
grandiose, becomes on better acquaintance 
tirst tame and even dull, and at last full of 
unsuspected beauties, and undying sources 
of reverent love. 

OscaR BROWNING. 
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FLECK of sky, you are, 

Dropped through branches dark 
O my little one, mine! 

Promise of the star, 

Outpour of the lark ; 


Beam and song divine. 
5 


See this precious gift, 
Steeping in new birth 
All my being, for sign 
Earth to heaven can lift, 
Heaven descend on earth, 
Both in one be mine! 


III. 


Life in light you glass 
When you peep and coo, 

You, my little one, mine! 
Brooklet chirps to grass, 
Daisy looks in dew 


Up to dear sunshine. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 






























The Spectator’s 
Return to Town, 2» 

é ALINS notified to my good friend Sir Rocer that I should set out 
-. | Co 


for London the next day, his horses were ready at the 


appointed hour in the evening; and attended by one of his 





grooms, I arrived at the country town at twilight, in order to be 
ready for the stage-coach the day following. As soon as we arrived 
at the inn, the servant, who waited upon me, enquir’d of the chamberlain in my 
hearing what company he had for the coach? The fellow answered, Mrs. Betty Arable, 
the great fortune, and the widow her mother; a recruiting officer (who took a place 
because they were to go ;) young Squire Quickset her cousin (that her mother wished her to 
be married to ;) Ephraim the Quaker, her guardian ; and a gentleman that had studied him- 
self dumb from Sir Rocer pe Covertey’s. I observed by what he said of myself, that 
according to his office he dealt much in intelligence ; and doubted not but there was some 
foundation for his reports for the rest of the company, as well as for the whimsical account 
he gave of me. The next morning at day-break we were all called ; and I, who knew my 
own natural shyness, and endeavour to be as little liable to be disputed with as possible, 


dressed immediately, that I might make no one wait. The first preparation for otr setting- 
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out was, that the captain’s half-pike was placed near the coachman, and a drum behind the 
coach. In the mean time the drummer, the captain’s equipage, was very loud, that none of 
the captain’s things should be placed so as to be spoiled; upon which his cloke-bag was 
fixed in the seat of the coach: And the captain himself, according to a frequent, tho 
invidious behaviour of military men, ordered his man to look sharp, that none but one of 
the ladies should have the place he had taken fronting to the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and sat with that dislike which people not 


too good-natured usually conceive of each other at first sight. The coach jumbled us 
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insensibly into some sort of familiarity ; and 

we had not moved above two miles, when the 

widow asked the captain what success he had in his recruiting? The officer, with a 
frankness he believed very graceful, told her, ‘That indeed he had but very little luck, and 
had suffered much by desertion, therefore should be glad to end his warfare in the service 
of her or her fair daughter. In a word, continued he, I am a soldier, and to be plain is my 
character: You see me, Madam, young, sound, and impudent ; take me yourself, widow, or 


give me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. I am a soldier of fortune, ha!’ This 


was followed by a vain laugh of his own, and a deep silence of all the rest of the company. 
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[ had nothing left for it but to fall fast asleep, which I did with all speed. ‘Come, said he, 
resolve upon it, we will make a wedding at the next town: We will wake this pleasant 
companion who has fallen asleep, to be the brideman,’ (and giving the quaker a clap on the 
knee) he concluded, ‘ This sly saint, who I'll warrant, understands what’s what as well as 
you or I, widow, shall give the bride as father.’ The quaker, who happened to be a man of 
smartness, answered, ‘ Friend, I take it in good part that thou hast given me the authority of 


a father over this comely and virtuous child ; and I must assure thee, that if I have the giving 






Our Seti ng- out 3 


From a Drawing by HvGnH Tuomson. 


her, I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, 

savoureth of folly: Thou art a person of a light mind; thy drum is a type of thee, it 
soundeth because it is empty. Verily, it is not from thy fulness, but thy empti- 
ness that thou hast spoken this day. Friend, friend, we have hired this coach 
in partnership with thee, to carry us to the great city; we cannot go any other 
way. This worthy mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs utter thy follies; we 
cannot help it, friend, I say: If thou wilt, we must hear thee; but if thou wert 


a man of understanding, thou wouldst not take advantage of thy courageous counten- 
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ance to abash us children of peace. Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier; give quarter 
to us, who cannot resist thee. Why didst thou fleer at our friend, who feigned himself 
asleep? he said nothing ; but how dost thou know what he containeth? If thou speakest 
improper things in the hearing of this virtuous young virgin, consider it as an outrage 
against a distressed person that cannot get from thee: To speak indiscreetly what we are 
obliged to hear, by being hasped up with thee in this public vehicle, is in some degree 


assaulting on the high road.’ 
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From a Drawing by Hvucu Tomson 


Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a happy and uncommon impudence (which 
can be convicted and support itself at the same time) cries, ‘Faith, friend, I thank thee ; I 
should have been a little impertinent if thou hadst not reprimanded me. Come, thou art, 
[ see, a smoky old fellow, and I'll be very orderly the ensuing part of my journey. I was 
going to give myself airs, but, ladies, I beg pardon.’ 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our company was so far from being soured 
by this little ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular delight in being agreeable to 


each other for the future; and assumed their different provinces in the conduct of the 
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company. Our reckonings, apartments, and accommodation, fell under Ephraim ; and the 
captain looked to all disputes upon the road, as the good behaviour of our coachman, and 
the right we had of taking place as going to London of all vehicles coming from thence. 
The occurrences we met with were ordinary, and very little happened which could entertain 
by the relation of them: But when I consider’d the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good-fortune that the whole journey was not spent in impertinences, which to the one 
part of us might be an entertainment, to the other a suffering. What therefore Zphraim 
said when we were almost arriv’d at London had to me an air not only of good understand- 


ing but good breeding. Upon the young lady’s expressing her satisfaction in the journey, 


Our/ 


‘ Rechonings 


fell under Epheum’ 


From a Drawing by HucuH THomson. 


and declaring how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim delivered himself as follows: 
‘There is no ordinary part of human life which expresseth so much a good mind, and a right 
inward man, as his behaviour upon meeting with strangers, especially such as may seem 
the most unsuitable companions to him: Such a man, when he falleth in the way with 
persons of simplicity and innocence, however knowing he may be in the ways of men, 
will not vaunt himself thereof; but will the rather hide his superiority to them, that he 


may not be painful unto them. My good friend, (continued he, turning to the officer) 
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thee and I are to part by and by, and peradventure we may never meet again: But be 
advised by a plain man; modes and apparel are but trifles to the real man, therefore do 
not think such a man as thyself terrible for thy garb, nor such a one as me contemptible 
for mine. When two such as thee and I meet, with affections as we ought to have 
towards each other, thou shouldst rejoice to see my peaceable demeanour, and I should 


be glad to see thy strength and ability to protect me in it.’ 
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From a Drawing by Hucn THomson. 
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SOME LESS KNOWN 


Ir might be telling a thrice-told tale to 
enlarge at any length on the attractions 
which are held out to any one whose tastes at 
all lead him into the studies of the past by 
the ancient cities of Gaul, or to paint again 
the normal picture of a Gaulish city and its 
history as contrasted with the most ordinary 
aspect and story of the cities which at all 
answer to it in our own land. I wish rather 
to call special attention to some particular 
members of the class whose comparison with 
one another and with some of their fellows 
may form an instructive study as regards 
both their local history and their existing 
remains. The examples which I have chosen 
come from the lands south of the Loire, and 
will serve well to point out some of the 
characteristics of those lands as contrasted 
with the lands on this side of the great 
border river. The differences run into every 


detail of political history, of language, and 





TOWNS 


OF SOUTHERN GAUL. 


of architecture. Nor is it wonderful when 
we stop to think that Northern and Southern 
Gaul have really hardly anything in common 
except the facts that both once formed part 
of the dominion of Rome and that both 
now form part of the dominion of France. 
Very important facts these are both of them, 
facts which in truth rule the earlier and the 
later destinies of the country. But they 
leave a wide space between them, and that 
the time which gave the different parts of 
Gaul and of Europe their special antiquarian 
character. The special personality, so to 
speak, of these cities came to them in the 
days when they had ceased to be Roman, and 
when they had not yet become French. In 
architectural study especially we must, in the 
lands south of the Loire, put away the words 
France and French from our memories except 
as the names of something foreign. French 
buildings we shall see ever and anon, and 
D 
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sometimes French buildings of admirable 
merit. But we at once feel them to be 
exotics; they at once stand distinguished 
from buildings in the local style of the coun- 
try. It is hard to conceive any work of man 
more lovely than the eastern view of the 
cathedrals of Limoges and Clermont. But 
we feelin a moment that they might have 
stood anywhere else ; they have nothing to 
do with the lands in which they stand ; there 
is nothing Limousin or Arvernian about them. 
So it is at Bayonne ; so it is with the vast 
unfinished metropolitan church of Narbonne. 
So it is whenever we come across a fine 
church of the true French Gothic anywhere 
in Southern Gaul. They are beautiful in 
themselves ; they are artistic studies: they 
are no part of the local history. They are 
not at home, as a French church is in France 
and an English church in England. We 
might even go a step further, and say that, 
widely as the buildings of England and 
France differ from one another, yet an Eng- 
lish building would not be so thoroughly out 
of place in France or a French building in 
England, as the French building seems out of 
place in Aquitaine or Provence. 

In truth, as we make our way further and 
further into Southern Gaul, the thought 
comes more and more and more over us that 
we are in a land which has more in common 
with Italy than with Northern France. 
Mere scenery has a good deal to do with this. 
It would be very unfair to speak of Northern 
France, as a whole, as an ugly or a flat country. 
So to do would be specially unfair in one who 
has seen much of the picturesque parts of 
Maine, of Normandy, and of the borderland 
of Normandy and the proper France. To 
go no further than a very well-known 
district, the land watered by the Seine 
between Paris and Rouen is very far from 
being a land to be despised. The Lord of 
Roche-Guyon was lord of the invisible 
castle ; that is, his fortress was hollowed 
within the earth instead of being built on 
its surface. But, when he went tothe mouth 
of his den, he commanded no mean view over 
the winding river and the hills which rise 
above it, crowned some of them by strong- 
holds which did not, like his own, hide them- 
selves from the ken of men. But it cannot 
be denied that a large part of northern 
France is, in the matter of scenery, dull and 
unattractive, while the scenery of a very 
large part of Southern France, even before 
we come to the neighbourhood of actual Alps 
and Pyrenees, is eminently striking and 
picturesque. The Rhone valley may possibly 


be claimed as Alpine ; snowy peaks may be 


seen from many of its hills, and its whole 
geography is summed up in the vigorous 
lines of the poet of Saint Hugh: 


“Tmperialis ubi Burgundia surgit in Alpes 
. ; ” 
Et condescendit Rhodano, 


Alpine or not, the broad and rushing stream 
with its islands, the hills by its banks, the 
castles, the cities, each with its long historic 
story worthy of its site, might supply not a 
few subjects for the painter as well as for 
the antiquary. The geographical truth is 
that the range of the Cevennes loosely joins 
Alps and Pyrenees, and fences off a land 
which has often had more to do with Italy 
and Spain than with France. But, even 
beyond this boundary, a large part of South- 
ern Gaul is as rich to the eye as a land with 
such a story ought to be. In the volcanic 
land of Auvergne, with the villages and 
small towns dotted about on the hill-tops and 
hill-sides, we are every moment fancying 
ourselves in Italy. In the picturesque little 
city of Tulle, the head of the department of 
Corréze, with the church below by the river, 
the houses climbing the hills on either side, we 
seem carried away into Switzerland. As we 
go northward from Auvergne, the hill 
scenery dies out in the land of Bourbon, 
and, by the time we reach Bourges, we 
wonder that we ever fancied in earlier jour- 
neys that the metropolis of Aquitaine stood 
on a hill. When from the scenery we begin 
to study the cities, the frequency of Roman 
remains, as compared with Northern Gaul, 
keeps up the Italian feeling, and both in 
town and country we find both the popular 
language and the olden architecture, though 
assuredly not Italian, yet nearer to Italian 
than to French. In truth, both in language 
and in architecture, Southern Gaul, the land 
of oc, stands altogether distinct alike from 
France and from Italy. Its language is 
Romance, its native architecture is Roman- 
esque ; but it shows both languageand archi- 
tecture in independent shapes of its own, 
shapes which have as much right as their 
French and Italian shapes to be looked on as 
national and not merely provincial varieties. 
That there is not a South-Gaulish nation, 
whether called Agquitanian, Provengal, or 
anything else, is a mere political accident ; 
and language and architecture shaped them- 
selves without regard to the political accident. 
One who had perhaps not gone deeply into 
either the philological or the artistic aspect 
of the case, but who saw the facts by the 
native instinct of genius, spoke only a truth 
of many ages when he said that there were 
no Frenchmen south of the Loire. 
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In a strictly architectural survey all 
Southern Gaul might be put together as a 
region whose buildings have much in common, 
as distinguished from those of Italy, Ger- 
many, England, or France in the narrower 
sense. But the whole which we should thus 
form would call for many further sub- 
divisions. Provence, Auvergne, Western 
Aquitaine, and other parts, have all types 
of their own, though all these types hang 
together as distinguished from the Italian of 
Pisa or the Norman of Durham. For it is 
in the Romanesque styles that the native 
characteristics of the country come out. 
Gothic is no more at home in Aquitaine and 
Provence than it is in Italy, in Provence 
even less so than in Aquitaine. In none of 
these lands is there a real native vigorous 
Gothic style, like the various shapes of 
French and English Gothic. Italy indeed 
had more to show in this way than Southern 
Gaul. There is such a thing as Italian 
Gothic, and some people admire it. Those 
who have, in France and England, thoroughly 
mastered what true Gothic is may perhaps 
wish that Italy had kept to her own admir- 
able Romanesque—a style outdone by none 
in the whole world. Still, the Italian Gothic 
did grow up on Italian soil, even if it grew 
up by a vain attempt to imitate the Gothic 
of more northern lands. Good or bad, it 
exists; it has a character of its own, and 
details of its own, different from the style 
of any other country. But the Gothic 
buildings of Southern Gaul are either, as 
has been already said, French buildings 
transported to a foreign soil, or else buildings 
which keep.on somewhat of the outline and 
construction of the native style with details 
which, unlike those of the Italian Gothic, are 
pure Gothic of a French type. The greatest 
of these last is the wonderful metropolitan 
church of Alby ; some of the churches of 
Toulouse, and not a few others scattered 
here and there, are not a little striking in 
their general effect. But we feel in all of them 
that the shape is Aquitanian and the detail 
French ; they are not really satisfactory, like 
a genuine piece of Southern Romanesque or 
of Northern Gothic. One marked tendency 
of the Southern style is the fondness for 
churches of vast breadth, often single bodies 
without real aisles ; such a shape, whatever 
we think of it otherwise, never seems to 
agree with the feeling of any form of Gothic, 
the natural tendencies of which are most 
fully carried out in the lofty and narrow 
interiors of the French churches. Architec- 
ture, as usual, follows the history and spirit 
of the land and its people. Aquitaine there- 
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fore, and Provence yet more, come nearer in 
every historic feature to Italy than they do 
to Northern Gaul. The Roman element is 
stronger, the Teutonic element is weaker, 
than it is in the lands north of Loire. We 
find the artistic expression of this truth in 
the fact that these lands have developed 
several forms of Romanesque architecture, 
native in their origin, admirable in their 
effect, while of Gothic there is no real native 
form, and the style always seems borrowed 
from another land. 

To go through the cities of Southern Gaul 
with an eye alive alike to their history and to 
the peculiarities of their several buildings is a 
delightful but an endless task. Each has, in 
one way or another, some special character 
of its own. One is rich in remains of Roman 
date, and has comparatively little to show of 
later times. From another all but the 
memory of Roman times has vanished, while 
it offers to us a store of memorable works 
of later days. A third, more happy than 
either, still tells in its stones the whole story 
of its being, from the earliest days to the 
latest. But most of these cities have, in their 
life as cities, run essentially the same course 
as the cities of Northern Gaul. For the most 
part, the head site of the Gaulish tribe, its 
place of assembly and shelter, became the 
Roman city, in after days the seat of the 
bishop, commonly too the head: of some 
duchy or county of medizval times. The 
name of the tribe often survives, according 
to the rule in Northern Gaul, with somewhat 
different endings, alike in the name of the land 
and in the name of the city. But this ceases 
to be the rule as we enter the lands which 
formed the earliest possession of Rome in 
Transalpine Gaul. There the town itself, 
whether a Gaulish stronghold, a Greek colony 
of Massalia, or an original foundation of 

tome, commonly keeps its own name and not 
that of a tribe. Lutetia Parisiorum has be- 
come Paris; Durocortum Remorum has become 
Rheims; but Tolosa, Agathé, and Narbo, 
Arelate, Vienna, and Lugdunum, still keep 
their ancient names with some slight change. 
They have never, like Durocortum and 
Lutetia, exchanged their own names for the 
names of their people. 

This last fact is one of the many signs of 
the far stronger hold that Rome had upon 
Southern Gaul as compared with Northern. 
It is also a sign of the higher civiliza- 
tion of Southern Gaul at the time when the 
Romans entered it. In the south, largely 
owing to the earlier Greek influence of which 
Massalia was the centre, Rome found cities 
already in being, while in the north the cities 
D2 














CARCASSONNE, 


From a Drawing by J. FULLEYLOVE. 


grew up under Roman influences. We there- 
fore naturally expect to find Southern Gaul, 
just like Italy, far richer in Roman remains 
than Northern Gaul is, and we are not dis- 
appointed. But their geographical position 
sometimes seems a little capricious. One 
city is full of them; another, of equal im- 
portance in Roman days, has little or nothing 
toshow. The interest of Nimes, for instance, 
is wholly Roman; there is nothing of later 
date of the least importance. Toulouse and 
Narbonne—Tolosaand Narbo Martius—cities 
of greater importance than Nemausus in 
Roman days, have nothing of Roman date 
to show except fragments in their museums. 
There are other differences again of other 


kinds which serve to contrast one city with 
another. In some the interest is mainly 
ecclesiastical ; in others a castle or a wall out- 
does the churches in its attractions. Some- 
times we have the satisfaction of tracing out 
the history of a famous city in monuments 
worthy of its fame. At another spot we 
have equal satisfaction, but satisfaction of 
quite another kind, in lighting on a remark- 
able building, on a beautiful site, which 
never was specially famous and which is now 
quite forgotten. There is again the dif- 
ference of scenery in different places, and it 
is singular that Southern Gaul, so much 
more hilly than northern, seems on the 
whole to have fewer examples of the hill city 
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strictly so-called. It is not easy to remember 
any South Gaulish city which calls up the 
memory of Laon any more than that of 


Perugia. With much in common, the 
varieties are endless. One point may be 


specially pointed out to the architectural 
inquirer. The churches, as a rule, even 
cathedral, even metropolitan churches, hardly 
ever reach the scale to which we are used in 
Northern Gaul or in Britain. The further 
south we get, the more strongly does this 
feature strike us. It is a feature in common 
with Italy, and it springs largely from the 


for special notice some of the places which 
are less known. We will go witha rush from 
Paris to Périgueux, a city, or rather a group 
of two cities, which might claim the study of 
weeks or months. We call to mind, without 
any visiting, the churches, most character- 
istic of Périgord, of Chancellade, of Bourdeille, 
of Brantéme, with its abbey and cortile, its 
church hewn in the rock, and with some 
associations of its name which are not 
wholly of a devout kind. From Périgord 
we turn aside to Cahors, a name, we 
may suspect, better known than that of 
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same cause. In both countries bishoprics 
were from the beginning so much thicker on 
the ground—while in Aquitaine the number 
was further increased under the Aquitanian 
Pope John XXII.—that each particular 
bishop and his chapter was far from having 
the wealth and authority which they had in 
more northern countries. The comparative 
smallness and plainness of their churches is 
a necessary result. The great abbeys on the 
whole outstripped the bishoprics. 

We may now say somewhat more in detail 
of the South-Gaulish buildings, picking out 


Périgueux, but probably still less visited. 
If in unusual good luck as to trains, 
we may get a glimpse of the church of 
Montsempron, so unpromising without, so 
stately within, reminding us at once of 
Auvergne, of Gloucester, and of Carcassonne ; 
our next point is Agen, where we 
must not so mourn the loss of the old 
cathedral church, nor the uncouthness of 
the west end of the neighbour which has been 
raised to fill its place, as to fail to notice the 
Romanesque east end. But our first point for 
really minute study is a city which we see 
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for the first time, a city whose name stands 
out with great dignity on the ecclesiastical 
map, but which, we may suspect, is rarely 
visited. In plain truth, Auch, city of the 
Ausci, metropolis as it is in ecclesiastical 
rank, hardly seems, either in its history or 
its monuments, to be worthy of the formal 
dignity which it holds. The head church of 
the city seems hardly fit to be the seat of a 
primate, and the city has not much to show 
besides its head church. Yet the town 
stands well above its river, and the metro- 
politan church stands in the best position in 
the town, with its east end crowning the 
heights above the stream, almost more 
conspicuous than the far more attractive 
churches of Périgueux and Cahors. The 
church of Auch brings forcibly home to us 
the truth at which we just now hinted that 
in these southern lands Gothic is out of 
place. ‘The church of Auch indeed is but a 
poor specimen of its style ; as far as its stones 
go, it may seem hardly worthy of any minute 
study. Itis built after the general type of a 
great French church ; but its architecture is 
not only very late but very poor. The late 
Gothic of France is always in extremes of 
goodness and badness, and the part of France 
where we come across the most and best 
examples is undoubtedly far away in 
Normandy. The church of Auch is not 
lacking in size ; it is far larger than most 
Southern churches; it shows all the usual 
features of a great French minster. But it 
shows those features in a heavy and awkward 
shape ; they are the work of artists who could 
have had no love for the form of art in which 
they were working. The building, as a 
building, really calls for little examination 
or description. And this is strange, as the 
church was built at a time when good 
architectural work could still be done both in 
France and in England. And it is more 
remarkable because it is simply heavy and 
bad Gothic ; except in the latest finish of all, 
the west front, there is no touch of the 
revived Italian ; still less does it belong to 
that singularly interesting group of churches 
of which Saint Eustace at Paris is the head, 
in which the ruling lines of the earlier style 
are combined with the details of the other. 
Auch cathedral, simply as a work of 
architecture, is a building for which we 
should not counsel the traveller to turn out 
of his way. 

But it is otherwise if the traveller happens 
to have a turn for some of the subsidiary 
arts. He who cares for woodwork or for 
stained glass of the later type will find plenty 
to repay a visit to Auch, and he who cares 


for far earlier things will not go wholly 
empty away. Perhaps, if the building were 
more satisfactory as a building, we might not 
be tempted to give so much attention to a 
series of stalls and a series of windows which 
deserve the minutest study in their own 
way. Let the purely architectural student 
keep away, but let him who cares for these 
smaller matters, and who carries his care 
for them down to their later forms, go to 
Auch by all means. An hour or two may 
well be spared in spelling out, if book in 
hand, so much the better, both the woodwork 
of the choir and the stained glass of the 
chapels. The woodwork is the older, dating 
from about 1503, when the choir was already 
finished, but when the rest of the church, 
begun in 1483, was slowly advancing to- 
wards the completion which it did not reach 
till 1689. The glass seems to have followed 
a little later. The work is not strictly 
medieval, less so than some other works of 
the same date, say, for instance, the stalls at 
Amiens. But it is all wonderfully fine of its 
own kind, and wonderfully perfect ; in the 
choir above all the grand range of wood- 
work goes far to redeem the poverty of the 
architecture taken alone. And both stalls 
and glass draw special interest from the way 
in which the subjects of both hang together 
as a series. One thought reigns through all: 
the unity of the Old and New Testament 
history, carried out in minute detail in com- 
position after composition. The woodwork, 
which comes more home to me than the 
glass, I went through with real delight. 
Sibyls, prophets, saints, symbolical figures, 
all are there to bear their testimony to the 
faith ; and a crowd of scenes in both Testa- 
ments are carved with great minuteness and 
finish. Had the building been as lovely as 
Clermont or Limoges, I might not have 
studied them as carefully as I did. 

But Auch has also something for the 
antiquarian proper. He who visits the church 
must not stay above ground. The crypt 
contains three sarcophagi of ancient bishops, 
one of which, that of Saint Astindus, is a 
genuine relic of the sixth century. The 
other two, as they are now seen, were made 
afresh, after the old pattern, when the pre- 
sent choir was built and these venerable 
remains were translated to it. A single 


sarcophagus in a city would seem a small 
allowance at Rome or at Arles; but Saint 
Astindus is still in what we may call his own 
place, and not set up in a museum. 

Besides the metropolitan church, there is 
not much to see at Auch; there are other 
churches, other buildings, but nothing to 

















strike at the time or to carry away in the 


memory. It is strange that it should be so ; 
other cities of no greater size and of inferior 
rank will send us away with churches, houses, 
walls, towers, an endless variety, abiding in 
our memories for ever. Others, without 
such variety, may have some one special 
object which gives the place its character, 
and which is never forgotten. Suppose we 
leap, though our leap carries us over 
Toulouse with its great churches, over 
Carcassonne with its walls, to two 
much less known towns on the same 
line. The name of Beziers must be 
known to every one who has the 
slightest glimmering of Albigensian 
times, on account of the fearful 
massacre of 1209. It was Beziers 
that heard the fearful words, “ Kill 
all; God will know his own.” But 
Beziers was used to slaughter ; not 
so very long before, the citizens had 
murdered one count, and another 
count had massacred the citizens. 
And beyond these deeds of blood, 
Beziers seems not to cut any figure 
of history. We go on a little further 
and come to Agde, a name far less 
known than Beziers, known, we may 
suspect, to none but those who either 
have local knowledge or else have 
dived into the earliest antiquities of 
Gaul. Agde, like Beziers, has seen 
at least one great massacre and a 
good deal of fighting, in the various 
revolutions which every inch of these 
lands have gone through. But the 
real wonder of Agde is that it has 
lived on and kept its name with so 
little change for so many ages. How 
many will see in its somewhat hard- 
sounding name its old Greek shape of 
Agathé? Yet so it is; Agde is a 
Massaliot colony, whose unbroken 
antiquity, as an abiding dwelling- 
place of man, may put much greater 
cities to shame. And, when we come 
to think, we shall see that there is 
no stronger witness tothe deep power 
of Rome and of Roman influence than 
that every Hellenic trace, beyond their sadly 
corrupted names, should have passed away 
from Agathé and her sisters. This whole 


coast was the seat of Greek towns, looking 
up to Massalia as their head, each, like its 
head, a centre, according to its measure, for 
the spread of Greek life and culture in Gaul. 
Beziers, sprung to a new life of industry in 
later times, possibly looks down on Agde with 
But, two thousand 


its little fishing-trade. 
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years back and a few ages to boot, Agde was 
an outpost of the highest life of the age, to 
which those who dwelled where Beziers is 
were glad to flock, as the natives of remote 
lands flock to European colonies now, for what 
men higher than themselves in civilization can 
bring and teach them. Only there was one 
wide difference in the story. The Gaul, the 
Greek, the Roman, did after all belong alike 
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to one fellowship of nations, some of which 
had simply got ahead of others in the race. 
Even those among the older and later masters 
of the land, the primeval Ligurian or 
Iberian, the invading Saracen, who were 
outside that fellowship, were at least not 
irreclaimable savages. ‘The Saracen was in 
the land but for a generation; his presence 
was a mere episode ; but the oldest historical 
inhabitants, the men akin to Spain on one 
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hand and to Liguria on the other, could 
keep their own being even while they bowed 
to foreign teaching. The men of Agathé 
might be missionaries of culture to the men 
of untaught Biterris ; but there was at least 
no need that the disciples should die out 
before the teachers. 

The two neighbouring towns are singularly 
contrasted. Beziers, a town -grown out of 
a primitive hill fort, stands high upon its hill ; 
and a noble prospect it is whether we look up 
from the ancient bridge to the church and 
city on the height, or look down from the 
terrace by the church on the wide plain 
below, the winding Orbe, the distant hills, 
the more distant mountains. Here, what- 
ever may have come since, the cause which 
first made the spot a dwelling-place of man 
was to secure a stronghold for shelter and 
defence. Agde may be older or younger than 
Beziers in point of date ; it is immeasurably 
younger as representing a state of things. 
At Agathé, as became a Greek colony, trade 
was the first object. It stands in a once 
voleanic land, the chief peak of which, a 
lesser pic or puy of Saint-Loup, must not 
be confounded with the greater one which 
forms so marked a feature in the views near 
Nimes. Such a point might have served for 
a primeval place of shelter; it would not 


have served for a Greek trading-town, and 
Agathé arose on the low ground close by the 


navigable stream of Herault. But the vol- 
canic hill had its use. The lava that it 
poured down has in all times kept the 
builders of Agde in stone, and church and 
town and a mighty fragment of wall, have, 
as far as their material is concerned, the 
same general effect as Catania and Clermont. 
At Agde, the cathedral church, a few houses, 
and the piece of wall, are all that is left: 
there is 1o sign of the Greek or even of the 
Roman town. But the church, if not beauti- 
ful, is wonderful. The South-Gaulish church, 
with its single wide body, lends itself well to 
military purposes, and at Agde the church 
has truly been made into a castle. Tall 


areaded walls, arcades not of a church- 
like but of a warlike type, supporting 
battlements and murdering-holes ; narrow 
windows, giving light inside only by vast 
splays ; the inside treatment as stern as the 
outside, the same square arcades bearing up 
the simple barrel-vault; the single tower, 
tall, stern, arcaded in the like sort, and 
finished with corner towrelles, like a fortified 
house—the men of Agde in the eleventh or 
twelfth century seem to have seen some 
danger of being besieged in their house of 
prayer. The apse is supplanted by a flat 
end ; a few inserted pointed arches and win- 
dows, the built-up fragments of a graceful 
cloister, seem almost out of place; grace 
seems out of place at Agde ; we need only 
strength. 

Is there anything in common between this 
strange, stern building by the riverside and 
the church of Beziers on its height? 
Nothing can be more unlike than the two 
buildings in position or in general effect ; 
yet both to some extent tell the same tale. 
Defence was in those days needed, even fora 
church, on the hill as well as by the waters ; 
Saint Nazarius of Beziers called in the 
secular arm of the crenellator as well as 
Saint Andrew of Agde; and there is some 
faint likeness in the general outlines of the 
single tower in each case. The church is 
wonderfully short ; the old nave in the local 
style measures but two bays ; the choir, we 
can hardly say of any local style, but of the 
local modification of French Gothic, soars 
above it to the east. The west end also is 
provided with a later finish, a goodly rose- 
window between two towers. Search well, 
both round about the church of Saint Naza- 
rius and in the other houses and churches of 
Beziers, and not a few other things may be 
found to carry away. We cannot call Beziers 
a first-rate South-Gaulish city. Yet for that 
reason it has its special interest. The interest 
rises if we compare it with Agde. The true 
antiquary will hardly go from Narbonne to 
Nimes without catching a glimpse of both. 
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ONLY NATURE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ 


CHAPTER LI. 


“OF ALL THE FISH IN THE SEA, HERRING IS 


KING.” 


WINTER fishing 
season had begun 
in earnest at the 


seaport town of 
Lothendene. The 
Visitors’ season 


was a thing of the 
past, and such few 
summer Visitors as 
lingered on were 
made to feel that 
fact by the absence 
of any provision for their recreation, unless 
they might be content to find it in the all 
absorbing business of and land—the 
great herring trade. 

All day in the bright October weather, the 
fishing boats, with their rich orange-brown 
sails, came gliding in from the north seas, to 
enter the service of the monarch of the 
place, the mighty King Herring. 

Nets for his assistance from his watery 
home, strewed four miles of coast. Scotch, 
Newcastle, and Scarborough fishwives came 
over by hundreds to assist in his trans- 
formation from herring to kipper and bloater. 
Troops of town’s women known as “ beatsters” 
were engaged, beating needle in hand, in 
mending rents in the nets all along the 
coast, and in the “ beating houses” or net 
chambers, in the low road even with the 
beach. Carts loaded with nets rattled all day 
to and from the harbour. The sea breeze 
was steeped in their odour of oil and tar. 

Rope- makers, girded with bands of 
manilla, backed all day on the rope-walk, 





sea 


‘Gipeon’s Rock,” &e. 


making ropes for more nets still. Coppers 
for their tanning sent columns of black 
smoke from their tall chimneys, filling the 
air with the strong odour and noxious 
flavour—peculiarly distasteful to the unac- 
customed tongue and throat. 

In the evening the Scotch crews paraded 
the town, the neat uniformity of their attire, 
close-fitting navy blue serge with becoming 
red or amber necktie, giving much pictur- 
esqueness to the narrow streets. The men 
are usually in groups to themselves, for the 
“kipper girls” are either still engaged in 
the herring shops, as the places where they 
work are called, or are busy shopping, 
choosing perhaps the wools for their inter- 
minable knitting, to which they devote 
almost every minute that is not employed 
in “kippering.” The “beatsters” some- 
times make the street rather too lively as they 
rush home from work at six o'clock ; but the 
Scotch girls, as all the north-country fish- 
wives are termed, are as a rule too industri- 
ous to be noisy. Not that they are indifferent 
to enjoyment, for there is often a rush from 
the workshops to lodgings to exchange the 
“ oilies,” waterproof skirts and sleeves, for 
hat and feathers, and all meet adornment 
for attendance at the theatre. And for this 
luxury they not seldom have to atone by 
appearing before dawn at the herring shop, 
to which they generally repair with bare 
heads and arms, however cold the weather. 
But the penance of the extra morning hour 
does not damp their enthusiasm for the last 
night’s performance, which they describe to 
the others with high eulogiums, always 
ending with the declaration—* Eh! but 
"twas fine!” 

On some evenings, just as the knitters 
have seated themselves at their lodgings 
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round the fire, and set themselves tasks to 
be achieved before bed-time, there will come 
an ominous knock at the door, always replied 
to at such times from within, by the question, 
asked in patient disappointment, or stolid 
resignation—* Is it herring?’’ meaning the 
questioner’s surmise that a fresh lot have 
arrived at the shop, and that the master 
has sent for them, to finish the day’s work. 
So with very little murmuring the com- 
fortable fireside and knitting-needles are 
exchanged for the herring tub and kipper 
knife. 

But if the herring is the presiding genius 
of the place, the High Light is the good 
genius of the herring, and all concerned in 
the great herring trade. 

For twenty miles, the utmost verge of the 
horizon, that bountiful radiance is shed. The 
five great shafts of light go sweeping slowly 
over sea and coast, lighting the fishing boats, 
past the sandhills that throw up a white 
line of spray a mile from shore and that 
have wrecked hundreds of good ships and 
countless fishing vessels in former days, and 
lie there now ready for the destruction of 
the unwary barque that mistakes its road. 

This High Light consists of a round 
tower, forty feet high, and twenty in 


diameter—surmounted by a glass cupola, 


containing eleven burners with reflecting 
cylinders. It was built by the Trinity 
House, when Samuel Pepys, Secretary to 
the Admiralty, was Master. , 

No position on the east coast of England 
could be finer than that occupied by the 
snowy tower, nested in rich trees, to which, 
at night, its light shafts sweeping over, 
render a spring-like freshness of hue, even 
in late summer. 

To its right lies the town with its busy 
harbour and fish-market. At its left extends 
the magnificent line of cliffs, golden at this 
time of the year, with yellowing bracken 
and flowering furze, warm of hue, even on a 
dull day, but gorgeous in the sunshine. 

Down below the lighthouse tower in its 
woody nest, between it and the sea, spread 
the Denes, those four miles of grass-grown 
sands, said by the oldest inhabitants of 
Lothendene to have been but in their lifetime 
deserted by the sea. These Denes have 
patches of gorse and fern and bramble which 
harbour a pretty wild bird of a reddish 
tinge, with a peculiar monotonous cry—a 
thing which gives an air of woodland solitude 
and familiar homeliness to the otherwise 
wild desolation of that end of the coast 
northward of the High Light. It is curious 
that the wild flowers of the Denes, where 


everything else is large and spacious and 
rugged, are of the minutest kind, so tiny, 
indeed, as to be imperceptible to all but an 
eye in loving search of them and to which 
these daintily-finished beauties are familiar. 

At the bright and promising opening of 
that year’s fishing season, the happiest man 
in Lothendene was the underkeeper at the 
High Light. He lived in one of the two 
trim white cottages that are built so as to 
surround the base of the tower, and to this 
home he had brought at the beginning of 
the summer, the prettiest beatster in Lothen- 
dene as his wife. 

Every one who knew Ralph Sharman 
owned him to be one of the worthiest of 
young men, and for once, at least, it seemed 
that worth had met its due reward. 

He, at all events, felt very sure he would 
not wish to exchange his lot in life with any 
one, no, not even with any of the Trinity 
Masters themselves, and among them were 
the highest in the land, some being of royal 
blood, who came at uncertain intervals on 
surprise visits to see there was no omission 
of duty on the part of the two keepers. 

Any hour, any moment of the night some 
of them might come with their silent keys 
to assure themselves there was no neglect 
of this grand, merciful light, held out by 
tender mother earth for the guidance of her 
wandering sons on the dark wilderness of 
waters. 

But little cared Ralph Sharman how sudden 
or frequent or secret were the Masters’ visits 
so far as he was himself concerned. He 
would as soon have thought of rushing out 
to murder the visitors who came and stood 
looking up at the lighthouse, as risking the 
lives of a crew at sea by neglecting for a 
moment on his nights of duty (which were 
alternate with his principal’s) his precious 
and sacred charge. 

Yet it is too often proved that in these 
very things in which men account themselves 
strongest, that, either by sudden temptation 
to sin (such as Peter’s when he denied his 
Lord), or by the crushing hand of fate, their 
mortal weakness and helplessness is taught 
them. 

Such a lesson was to be taught to Ralph 
Sharman, and to prove, as it long seemed, the 
destruction of his bright happiness, his 
brighter hopes, his reason, and his life. And 
never perhaps was man less prepared for 
any kind of disaster than Ralph that week 
which had in store for him the first great 
trial of his life, to put him to an ordeal that 
would try to the utmost every good and 
true quality of which he was possessed. 

















His wife was the daughter of a fisherman 
who owned a fishing boat, and lived in a 
cottage on the cliffs. There had at first 
appeared to be an obstacle to her marriage, an 
obstacle which, in the opinion of Sharman’s 
relatives, should have been insuperable. 

This was a little child, said to have been 
left on Esther’s hands by his parents a year 
or more since, and so beloved by her that no 
reasoning could induce her to part with him 
till, she said, his parents claimed him. 

Sharman had been at sea five years before 
the year of his appointment to the light- 
house, and knew nothing of the time when, 
as he was told, the parents had lodged at 
the cottage of Esther’s father. 

When he first returned to Lothendene and 
was trying for his present situation, little 
Sidney, or “Siddy,” as he called himself, 
was a year old, and one of the most lovely 
and engaging of children, the admiration of 
all the mothers in the fishing district when 
Esther carried him through it. 

His hair was light as the manilla with 
which the rope-makers girded their waists 
in the rope-walk in front of his nurse’s 
cottage. His eyes were blue and full of 
love and merriment, his limbs round, creamy 
and dimpled, his prattle and his laughter like 
sounds from a world where sorrow had not 
entered. 

And this child Esther refused to give up 
(unless his parents claimed him), even for a 
husband. 

But for this charge of hers, Esther had, 
for some time before her marriage, no need 
to seek any work beyond her own home 
duties. From childhood, however, she had 
occasionally worked as a beatster on the 
Denes and in the beating-chambers. She 
had also learnt the kippering. When she 
found that little Sidney was left on her 
hands she spent every available moment at 
the net-mending, at which her hand was 
particularly neat and swift. 

When the herring season came on she had 
left Sidney to her mother’s care, and engaged 
herself at one of the fish merchants for full 
wages—sixteen shillings a week—being some- 
times at her task from six in the morning 
till ten at night. 

It was at her stand at the herring-tub 
Ralph Sharman first noticed her on his return 
from sea. 

Esther was fair haired and blue eyed, and 
had long chrome eyelashes, and a dash of 
chrome freckles on her otherwise clear, 
faintly-tinted cheeks. She had full lips with 
a saintly calm about them. Her head was 
well poised on a finely-turned throat. 
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She wore a short dark linsey petticoat 
tucked to the waist, red stockings, neat low 
shoes, and a light print jacket with puffed 
sleeves, only just covering the shoulders of 
her pretty arms. She usually had a red plaid 
handkerchief to pin over her head on her 
way to and from the herring house. 

It was there Ralph Sharman had first 
thought Esther’s little hands were too pretty 
to have been made for splitting herrings, and 
her voice too soft to be fit for answering 
the broad-tongued northerners who worked 
beside her. 

Ralph had at once fallen deeply in love 
with her, and had made excuses for calling 
in frequently at the cottage of her father, 
with whom he had been out as one of the 
crew of: his smack when a little lad. 

When he was told suddenly of Sidney, 
Ralph left off his visits and tried to avoid 
Esther in every way. He had been told by 
a rejected lover of Esther’s in a manner 
which would have alarmed a less faithful 
lover. 

But at that early part of his acquaintance 
with Esther, the first shock of the fiendish 
hint soon passed away. The serene inno- 
cence of her face, the chaste and gentle 
demeanour which distinguished her from 
others of her class and craft for many 
months, dispersed all doubt from Ralph’s 
mind and heart. 

He became her constant and persevering 
suitor, and left her no peace till she accepted 
him. Then came the attack on poor Esther 
from Ralph’s parents as to her giving up 
the child to the workhouse. 

Against this Esther stood out firmly. She 
never expected, she said, or wished to be 
married, while Sidney was in her charge, and 
she advised Ralph to forget her, but she 
would never give the child up or cease to 
work for him till his parents claimed him. 

So eventually, Ralph put all scruples on 
this point and joy-destroying doubts from 
him, and trusting to his own instinct, which 
assured him that Esther was all noble as 
well as all loving, set her calumniators at 
defiance, and the banns of marriage between 
Ralph Sharman, bachelor, and Esther Wyatt, 
spinster, both of Lothendene, were published 
three times at the old parish church of St. 
Katharine’s in the Fields. 

The wedding passed off with much content 
and joy as regarded “the happy pair” them- 
selves, though it was attended by an accident 
which was looked on by the superstitious as 
fatal to their future welfare. 

The nearest way from the cliffs of Lothen- 
dene to St. Katharine’s in the Fields was 
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then over Golden Bridge, concerning which 
exists a time-honoured tradition that none 
but Ralph and Esther had ever disregarded, 
and which for centuries has kept any one 
passing over it to be married. 

It is said that a certain king of the East 
Angles when hiding from his Danish foes 
under this bridge, was detected by a newly- 
married couple crossing over it, who recog- 
nised him by his gold spurs, and betrayed 
him to the Danes, who instantly put him to 
death—but not before he had pronounced a 
curse upon every couple who should pass 
over that bridge to be married. 

Ralph and Esther having been detained at 
the bride’s home by the admonitory speeches 
of her father, would have been too late for 
the marriage to take place that day had they 
not passed over Golden Bridge. 

Though Esther had only shown a laughing 
reluctance to do so, the pitying reproaches 
and solemn commiseration of her neighbours 
and her mother on her return from church, 
did not fail, Ralph could see, to make her 
paler and more nervous than she would 
otherwise have been. 

But the first hour at her trim, neat home 
at the lighthouse, the garden of which was 
then gay with spring flowers, dispersed the 
gloomy influence. Every golden crocus and 
daffodil seemed glowing with the sunshine 
of love and hope. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HOME AT THE HIGH LIGHT. 

From the time of their marriage in April, 
till the beginning of the fishing season in 
October, nothing came to cloud the happi- 
ness of Ralph and Esther. 

Working in his flower garden or strip of 
allotment ground, while Esther watched 
him with her knitting in her hands, and 
Siddy prattling to him at her side, occupied 
Ralph’s free hours by day. On the evenings 
of his free nights he read aloud books of 
travel and adventure, which made them 
both feel the more grateful for their own 
lot of peace and security. 

On his nights of watching Esther some- 
times stood with him on the little terrace 
surrounding the lantern, and they held each 
other's hand, looking up at the starlit 
heavens, and thanked their Maker with a 
voiceless and wordless but profound joy, 
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that their lives were cast in such pleasant 
places. 

As to the presence of Siddy, that only 
seemed to be a source of mutual sympathy 
and pleasure, and to Ralph a sort of earnest 
and prophecy of a deeper, tenderer joy of 
the same kind in the future. 

When he saw Esther hushing Sidney to 
sleep in her arms, or his light head nestling 
against hers, he thought if the child of 
strangers brought such sweet, maternal soft- 
ness to her face, how much more lovely 
would it appear smiling down some day on a 
little one of her very own. In this way, 
then, Siddy was soon almost as much beloved 
by his nurse’s husband as by his nurse 
herself, and it caused real grief and anxiety 
in the lighthouse cottage when the child 
was taken seriously ill. 

His complaint, eventually, proved one 
incidental to a child of his age, but the 
young couple, inexperienced in such matters, 
took alarm, and made sure that his life was 
in the greatest danger. 

Ralph sat up with him on his “ nights off,” 
while the light was guarded by his principal. 

This principal, John Thesler, was con- 
siderably older than Sharman, and he and 
his wife were quiet kindly neighbours, just 
friendly enough to be comfortable in such 
close quarters as the two cottages which 
looked like one, round the lighthouse tower. 

Thesler, however, had one weakness, from 
which Sharman was happily free. He liked 
a glass and the sound of his own voice at 
the “ Flying Fish,” on the Norfolk road, and 
generally gave himself this indulgence 
between nine and ten in the evening. That 
is on Sharman’s “nights on” only. On 
his own nights he was all self-discipline and 
stern duty. 

On that night which was to bring to a 
sudden close Ralph and Esther’s blissful 
honeymoon, Thesler thought as he met his 
subordinate on the tower stairs, that he 
looked so weary and heavy with sleep, he 
felt a touch of compunction at leaving him, 
though it was his night. 

Ralph had then been going out to get 
Siddy’s medicine from a chemist, and had 
looked rather cheerful, and told him the 
child seemed better. 

“ What’s the matter?” Thesler asked now 
as he smoothed his hat preparatory to his 
departure for the “Flying Fish,” for it 
was his “night off,” “the child isn’t worse 
again, is he ?”’ 

“ Not that I know of!” answered Shar- 
man, and whether Thesler’s ears deceived 
him or not, he could never feel quite sure, 
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but it certainly seemed to him that Ralph 
muttered something that sounded very like 
“curse him.” Something, at all events, that 
Thesler did not care to try and understand 
just then. 

Thesler went out for his hour’s relaxation, 
troubling himself no more. 

The fact was Ralph and Esther had 
exchanged that evening what they often 
remembered afterwards with bitter regret as 
their “first wry word.” 

Ralph on his way home’ with Siddy’s 
medicine had been insultingly taunted with 
his wife’s devotion to the child. 

Though he knew her to be as little 
deserving of such demoniacal suggestions as 
the angels in heaven he felt irritated, and 
for the first time angry with Esther, that 
she could, even for the child’s sake, expose 
him and herself to the world’s vile hints. 

Esther, absorbed in her little charge, and 
her fight for his life, placed, humanly 
speaking, so entirely in her hands, and per- 
fectly unconscious of Ralph’s grievance 
demanded some slight service of him, which 
he impatiently, almost roughly, refused. 

Esther, who had not yet laid down the 
sceptre of bridehood, retorted with some 
passion, telling him he did not care whether 
the child lived or died, but she would not 
trouble him further. 

But no sooner had he gone than she 
repented, and reproached herself without 
mercy. 

“ Poor fellow !” she thought, “he has been 
late, and kept Thesler waiting ; they have 
perhaps had words about it, and Ralph is 
cross.’ But this being the first time she had 
known that indescribable bitterness of 
having to make excuses for her beloved 
(a bitterness out of which some women have 
to find their only comfort), Esther when 
she had given Siddy his draught and soothed 
him to sleep, could not keep from tears. 

Ralph stood on the little terrace, at his 
post of duty. His heart beat violently. 
His brow was clouded. The whole scene 
before him over which the great shafts of 
light swept, seemed changed to him. 

There were two little moving lines of 
fishing boats coming in. The night was 
ominous-looking. The wind shifting and 
treacherous. But Ralph did not notice 
what sort of night it was. Try as he 
would, he could not attend to his duties. 

When Thesler had been gone about three- 
quarters of an hour Sharman felt he could 
no longer keep himself from going down to 
Esther, to disperse the black cloud that had 
come between them. 
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The little parlour was deserted. 
light burned in the bedroom, where Esther 
had retired with the child. 

Ralph found them both asleep. 
dimpled hand was spread fondly on Esther’s 


A night 


Siddy’s 


pale cheek. Her rich waving tresses fell 
like a lovely curtain round his golden head. 
The eyelids of both were swollen with 
weeping. 

And a picture of such innocence, beauty, 
and love, could but touch a heart so pure 
and good as Ralph’s, and charm away his 
evil mood. 

And now, by some cruel fatality, the 
peace that ensued at this passive reconcili- 
ation with her so soothed his troubled mind 
that a heavy languor overcame him. 

The deep slumber of the weary child and 
nurse proved fatally contagious. 

Ralph Sharman slept—slept profoundly 

-heavily. 


Meantime, Thesler, without a fear, dis- 
cussed politics at the “‘ Flying Fish.” 

The little fleet of home-returning fishing 
boats came trustingly on through the con- 
fusing gusts and swelling billows. 

How their crews blessed the great shafts 
of light that swept over their danger- 
bestrewn path harbourwards. 

sut the shafts of light suddenly fail. 

The great bright eye on the hill, to which 
all sailors look, is gone ! 

All is total darkness, and there lie those 
deathly sandhills between them and the 
longed-for harbour. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TRINITY MASTERS. 


Ratepn SHARMAN slept the sleep of ex- 
hausted nature, and the sleep of a ruffled 
spirit that had been restored to peace. His 
slumber was as innocent as that of the 
child whose illness had cost him the repose 
which nature now so inconveniently and 
imperatively demanded. 

No more thought than that sleeping child 
beside him had Ralph of the neglected light, 
the fishing boats signalling in darkness and 
distress, the hundreds waking in alarm in 
the town. 

Calmly, deeply he slept, till he was 
awakened by his wife seizing his arm. He 
started up. Esther stood by him with a 
shawl wrapped round her. 
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“ Ralph, Ralph!” she cried in a terrified 
whisper. “Oh, my poor heart, you have 
slept, and Thesler is out, and the Brethren, 
the Trinity Masters, are here.” 

Ralph dashed his hand to his still heavy 
eyes, and groaned. His memory had helped 
him to realise all but the stopping of the 
light. He knew that some of the Trinity 
Masters had come and found him asleep. 

In this was ruin, without need of further 
knowledge. Feeling almost more dead than 
alive he got up and followed the sound of 
descending footsteps to his little parlour. 

Here two forms stood in silence. They 
took no notice of Ralph, but looked beyond 
him towards the door. 

While he was trying to moisten the roof 
of his mouth with his tongue that he might 
have power to speak, more feet descended 
the stairs, and another gentleman came into 
the room with the rules for the government 
of the lighthouse—taken from the upper 
landing—in his hands. 

The rules were handed in silence to one of 
the two whom Ralph had followed into the 
room. He read them aloud while Ralph 


held the table, and with every drop of blood 
collected, as it seemed, at his heart, and 
surging wildly from thence to his brain. 
When the reading of the rules was over, 
the reader said in a voice where Ralph heard 


his doom— 

“ Return now to your neglected duty. To- 
morrow you will hear from us—you and 
your principal.” 

Moving like a machine in obedience to the 
command, Ralph came out of the room and 
ascended to the lantern. 

As he did so his wife with the child in 
her arms passed him. She had thrown a 
shawl over her nightdress, but her hair, like 
manilla caught by the wind, streamed round 
her pale face, and she looked so distraught, 
Ralph would have forced her back, but he 
dared not stay. 

Turning to cast one agonised look after 
her, he saw her throw her herself at the 
feet of Captain Dacre, who had read the 
rules, and heard her ery— 

“Mercy! oh sir, have mercy on us! Look, 
it was for your own flesh and blood. He 
wore himself out till sleep overcame him.” 

“Tt has sent the poor woman mad,” Ralph 
heard Captain Dacre say in a natural and 
feeling voice. “ Is there no one to see to her?” 

At that moment Thesler, having been 
fetched by his servant-girl, entered the room 
to apologise for his absence “on business ”’ 
and to explain that it was not his “ night 
on. 


“You will hear from us_ to-morrow,” 
answered Captain Dacre with quiet emphasis. 
“Let your wife look to this poor woman, 
she seems to have fainted.” 

Thesler, having heard nothing of Esther’s 
distracted appeal to Captain Dacre, followed 
him and the two gentlemen who accompanied 
him, to the door, with an abject show of 
respect and contrition. 

He then sent his wife to Esther and went 
up to the lantern, He found the light set 
right, and Sharman rubbing the mist from 
the glass, and looking, Thesler thought at 


- first, as though nothing unusual had occurred. 


Still seeing late events as a sort of wild 
dream from which he should presently awake, 
and attributing the illusion to the fact of 
his having stayed longer than usual at the 
“Flying Fish,” Thesler remarked, “Surely 
we sha’n’t have to pay for this night with 
our berths, my boy?” 

“Who cares?” responded Sharman, rub- 
bing the glass with still more energy. 

Thesler gave a deep and prolonged sigh. 
“Eh, but it’s a rare good home to lose,” he 
said. “The Lord forgive us, lad! Our 
wives won't.” 

“ Wives !”’ echoed Sharman, looking round 
at him, and showing Thesler for the first 
time that his eyes glared like those of one 
in some deadly quarrel. “Speak for your 
own. As for the other, she may go and 
split herrings again or beg bread for her 
brat, she’ll get no more from me.” 

“Tt’s turned his brain,” said Thesler to 
himself, as he went down to face his own 
domestic troubles. Although Thesler had 
suggested they should both lose their berths, 
he had a certain consolatory prediction in 
his misfortune that the fact of its not being 
his night for watching would render his 
punishment lighter than his companion’s. 

His wife had revived Esther, and seen her 
seated at her little parlour-fire. 

“Tt fare to near kill her,’ said Mrs. 
Thesler. ‘She look white as lint.” 

The principal’s wife was not a bad-hearted 
woman, and feeling quite unconscious of the 
danger to her own husband from the night’s 
accident, could afford Esther her full sym- 
pathy at present. She was a Lothendene 
woman, born and bred, and spoke in the 
true Lothendene tongue—using the old word 
“fare” for “seems,” and saying “she look” 
instead of “she looks.” 

Thesler filled and lit his pipe, and smoked 
in silence. His mind was full of drowsy 
and hazy speculation as to the probable con- 
sequences of the night to himself, but he 
judged it best not to speak of these to his 
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wife lest she should beguile him into either 
too sanguine or too despondent a view of 
them. 

He had drawn the parlour blind up, for 
it was soothing to him after the fright, to 
sit and see the five shafts of light going their 
regular course, lighting up as they did so 
his cherry tree in snowy bloom and then the 
sheet of arabis in the corner. He could do 
nothing, as he told Mrs. Thesler, for Ralph 
did not want his company, being as savage 
as a mad dog. Then too the glasses, con- 
vivial and political, he had taken at the 
“Flying Fish” helped to influence him on 
the side of rest and patience and reasonable 
hope till the morning. 

Ralph Sharman did not give a thought 
that night to what was to come. He forgot 
the existence of the Trinity Brethren. He 
only felt that with that stopping of the 
light, all that was divine, all that was 
hope, all that was joy, all that was reason, 
in the machinery of life and of the 
world, had stopped too. The great light 
blazed forth again, but for Ralph it shone 
on a world of wreck and havoc, misery and 
disgrace. 


Esther sat in the rocking-chair at her fire- 
side for the rest of that sad night. Her 
suffering was not only for Ralph’s awful 
disaster. She endured also the sorrow of 
feeling she had by her passionate words to 
Captain Dacre perhaps undone the work to 
which she had devoted herself for the last 
three years—the noblest work of her life, 
as noble a work, perhaps, as ever woman so 
young undertook. 

When Siddy coughed Esther rose and 
went to the bedside. His cough ceased 
again, but she stood still gazing at him as 
he slept. 

As she bent over the sleeping child her 
face was full of love as well as sorrow, but 
it was not a mother’s love. It was some- 
thing higher, holier still. It was the love of 
a woman thinking of and trusting in the 
promise of her Saviour, when He said, “‘ Who- 
soever shall receive one of these children in my 
name receiveth me.” 

“Tt can’t be for long,” said Esther to 
herself, kneeling in tears beside the bed, 
yet smiling through her tears on Siddy’s 
angelic beauty. “His mother can’t fare to 
do without him. She must claim him, and 
put an end to my misery and my poor 
Ralph’s — the precious little love! She 
must, even if it’s to the ruin of her grand 
hopes and her husband’s ; claim him they 
must—it’s only nature.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
SENT FORTH. 


No bank in the city that had suddenly 
stopped payment was more talked of, or 
stared at, than the High Light on the 
morning following its temporary failure. 

The Denes were dotted with groups of 
net-carters and townsfolk, gossiping over 
the story of Ralph Sharman’s disgrace. 

Thesler with the keenest and most rest- 
less anxiety, and Ralph with the reckless- 
ness of despair, awaited the commands of 
the Trinity Brethren. 

These arrived not that day, but the next. 

The sanguine anticipations of Thesler 
were prophetic. He was merely transferred 
to Sharman’s place, and that only for a time, 
while the principal at the Low Light was 
put over him. 

Sharman was dismissed summarily from 
the High Light, and with stern mercy was 
appointed to the most dreary and isolated 
lighthouse on the English coast, or rather 
sea, for it stood on an island of rocks nearly 
half a mile from land. 

As this was allowed him as an alternative 
for being dismissed from the service with 
disgrace, there was clearly no hope that his 
heavy punishment would, like Thesler’s light 
one, be of short duration. His appointment 
to this dismal and danger-begirt spot was so 
worded as to show it was all he need expect 
from the service, and that this leniency was 
only shown him in consideration of his 
previous good character. 

Sharman knew as he read the letter a 
second time in the garden—the garden that 
though gay with asters and dahlias had, 
like Eden’s, lost its charm—Sharman knew 
that Esther had come timidly to his side, as 
he stood with the dreaded letter in his hand. 

Not one word had he spoken to her since 
that terrible night, except when, once or 
twice, he had as she came in his way turned 
savagely upon her, bidding her begone to 
her father. 

As he stood reading the letter he heard 
her anxious breathing close to him, and felt 
her anxious loving eyes upon him. He 
suddenly held it out to her, saying in an 
icy voice— 

“Ts this what your influence with the 
Trinity Masters has brought us?” 

Esther knew then he had heard her wild 
words to Captain Dacre, and her pale cheek 
burned. 


She read the letter with the intentness 
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and awe of one knowing it contained the 
doom of her beloved. 

“Oh Ralph!” she murmured, with white 
lips as she gave it back to him, “it won't 
be! It can’t be. You'll never go there?” 

“Go!” he almost shouted, drawing back 
as she was about to lay her hand on his 
arm, “where is it I would not go, rather 
than stay where those that know me may 
see me and my shame, my misery.” 

Esther went indoors and sat down on a 
chair near the window. 

For nearly an hour Ralph continued walk- 
ing up and down the garden, and occasionally 
it seemed to Esther’s yearning and watchful 
eyes that his face lost some of its sternness 
as he looked down at the flowers they had 
reared and tended together. 

How often is the sweet, sad story of 
Eden acted over and over again in its 
different phases of wealth and _ poverty, 
innocence and guilt ! 

The black despair on so boyish and 
ingenuous a face as Ralph’s filled his wife’s 
heart with anguish. Again and again she 
tried to approach and comfort him, but he 
always drove her from him, crying— 

“Go to your father !””—bitterest of bitter 
words to a wife, who has forsaken that 
father for the man who utters them, bitterest 
of all to poor Esther, who, since that fatal 
night, had been in cruel uncertainty as to 
her father’s fate. 

Three boats had been missing, and his 
was one of them. 

At Esther’s former home her mother was 
surrounded by gossips, condemning Ralph’s 
conduct, and bemoaning the mischief done, 
and still likely to be done. 

Thesler’s wife would now hardly speak to 
her—regarding her husband as the cause of 
Thesler’s degradation. 

Siddy only had clung to the poor girl in 
those fearful days and nights. He seemed 
conscious of her sorrow, and troubled by it, 
and to bestow upon her a more than childish 
tenderness. At Ralph’s coldness and neglect 
Siddy was extremely puzzled, and sometimes 
tearfully aggrieved. Numerous were the 
pretty arts and allurements by which he tried 
to attract his attention. But Ralph avoided 
him as though he had been as vile and 
hateful as he was innocent and lovely. 

There was a sale of poor Esther’s house- 
hold treasures—a sad business for one to 
whom they were still so new, and considering 
they had till now been associated with 
nothing but life’s greatest joy, and were in 
many instances the gift of those dear to her. 

When the rooms were empty, and Esther 
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had a bundle of things in her arm and held 
Siddy by the hand, ready to go to her 
mother’s house (which was still one of 
anxiety and alarm for her absent father), 
she went up to her husband on the landing 
where he was at work. 

He was to start, he had heard, for the 
Tuskrock Lighthouse on the following day 
at noon. 

“Good night, Ralph,” sobbed Esther, her 
heart seeming ready to break. ‘“ You'll 
come round to mother’s to-morrow before 
you go?” 

“No,” he answered, not looking at her : 
“T shall go straight from here.” 

“Oh Ralph! You would not leave me in 
anger ?”’ pleaded Esther. 

“ Not if you let me go in such peace as I 
may, if I am left alone.” 

Esther turned away with a bitter sigh, 
and went to bid the Theslers farewell. 

Thesier had the grace to promise her he 
would acquaint her somehow with the time 
of her husband’s departure, so that she 
might manage to see him last thing before 
he went—a prospect which afforded her 
enough comfort to keep her from utterly 
breaking down. 

After gathering a little bouquet of asters 
and mignonette, she turned from her small 
paradise with the anguish of her mother 
Eve, but without her companion in banish- 
ment. 

As for Siddy, he found all the world gay 
and lovable wherever Esther was. 

For the first time since she had dressed 
herself for her wedding, Esther went up to 
her little bedroom at her father’s house. 
It seemed to her that she, the maiden 
Esther of those days, had been dead and 
buried, and that now she was trying vainly 
to recall her to life, as she arranged in 
the tiny chamber, looking seawards, the 
things she thought she had lain down for 
ever. 

Neighbours still kept coming in to disturb 
her mother with news of misadventures at 
sea, through the accident of Ralph’s night of 
misfortune. 

Esther did her best to quiet and soothe 
her, telling her nothing was yet known of 
her father’s boat, and that it was probably 
in some other harbour, undergoing repairs 
before it could come home. She listened to 


her with so little attention that Esther felt 
she had lost her old influence over her. So 
hard is the return to the first home to a 
wife who has had her own and lost it ! 
Before she slept that night Esther resolved 
that rather than let Ralph go away in anger 
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she would break her vow to Siddy’s parents 
and tell him all. But she trusted and 
prayed that the near prospect of their 
parting would touch his heart, and restore 
to him his old faith in her. 

With this hope she hastened to the High 
Light the next morning, instead of waiting 
for Thesler to send to her as he had promised 
to do. 

She did not see Ralph about the garden, 
but met Thesler coming towards her. 

He wished her good morning. His 
manner, constrained and half pitying, gave 
Esther a thrill of fear. 

“Where is Ralph?” she asked almost 
voicelessly. 

Thesler looked on the ground, and coughed 
uneasily. 

“Tell me where he is, for God’s sake,” 
said Esther with a forced quietness. 

Thesler, thus appealed to, raised his arm 
and pointed to a trail of smoke over the 
sea. 

“ Do you see that steamer ?”’ he said. 

“Yes,” answered Esther ; “‘ what has it to 
do with us—with Ralph—where is he?” 

“ He is in it,” replied Thesler. 

“No, no,” cried Esther, “it couldn’t be. 
I couldn’t bear that.” 

“He had orders to leave for Harmouth 
by that steamer, and to go from there to the 
Tusks to-night.” 

The poor girl, now convinced, gave a cry, 
and with it a wild dashing of her clasped 
hands towards the sea, then fell like a dead 
thing on the threshold of her former home. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE TUSKS. 


No description in words could give a true 
idea of the awful desolation of Ralph 
Sharman’s new home. 

The group of rocks known as the Tusks, 
showed as hideous forms as ever rose from 
the sea; from the midst of these rose the 
lighthouse. 

A painter might give the picture of the 
tall white tower with those surrounding 
forms. up which the spray leapt for ever, 
making by its whiteness a livid contrast to 
the slimy black of the rocks. 

A master of music might perhaps find 
notes in which to express the roar, the seeth- 
ing and the dash of the intercepted waves, 
but no words may do so. And if they fail 
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to render any idea of the spot in its usual 
state, more utterly must they fail to describe 
it as it was in the storms that fatal October, 
gloomy with wrecks and rumours of wrecks, 
on all parts of the English coast, when the 
roar became as a voice from the depths of 
infernal regions, when the seething became 
as though the whole foundations of things 
were being sucked to their destruction, and 
the dash was like a charge of water-demons 
on the lighthouse walls. 

Yet wild and indeed terrific as all around 
him was, Ralph Sharman might in time have 
accustomed himself to the scene, His mind, 
had he been alone, might have recovered its 
balance, and he would perhaps have waited 
in patience for release from the rack of 
shame, doubt, misery, and anger on which 
he had been bound since that awful night. 

But, unfortunately, not only the savage 
aspect of outer nature had to.be endured by 
him in his new home, but human nature in 
its most hateful forms also. The three men 
under him—chosen for their post, perhaps, 
because none better would accept it—were 
the most uncouth and revolting specimens 
of humanity it had ever been Ralph’s fate 
to meet. 

In the first place he found they were 
acquainted with the reason of his dismissal 
from Lothendene, and were prepared to show 
him the utmost contempt, disobedience, and 
insubordination in its most trying forms. 
All was confusion, and riot, and misery, day 
and night, without and within. 

Sharman complained to one of the authori- 
ties who came to visit the lighthouse one 
day. He was answered curtly and not with- 
out contemptuous pity, 

“You can’t expect things to go along as 
smoothly here as at Lothendene. You were 
placed here by the great leniency of the 
Brethren on purpose to subordinate these 
fellows and make them do their duty.” 

“Only brute force can do that,” answered 
Sharman in despair. “And what is one 
against three young ruftfians like these?” 

The official shrugged his shoulders and 
said, 

“Well, I suppose you mean to make 
the best of it?” and took his departure after 
a very mild word of warning to the three 
rebels. 

Sometimes, listening to the gibes, brutish 
mirth, and worse quarrelling of these fiends 
in human shape, as he called them in his 
despair, Ralph asked himself could it be 
that eternal punishment had in truth begun 
for him. Was this the form of torment he 
had to bear for ever? 

E 
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Had that last delicious slumber at the 
High Light, brought on so overpoweringly 
by no more evil a stimulant than over-zeal 
for those dear to him, and the influence of 
that sweetest lullaby, the gentle breathing 
of the beloved—had that sleep been death, 
and did all that had happened since belong 
to another world? Was this eternity— 
eternity of torment? What more could 
there be wanting to make a hell for him? 
he wondered. 

Here was change from the homeliest and 
fairest of scenes to one of savage desolation, 
from the healthiest discipline and order, 
to havoc and rebellion, from respect and 
approval to disgrace and mockery. His 
wife’s fair fame was to the world overhung 
by a cloud he could not try to penetrate. 
Her father’s fate was still a matter of awful 
suspense to him. 

Perhaps what tried Ralph most was the 
apparent impossibility for him to take refuge 
from his misery in work, for it seemed for 
weeks utterly impossible for him to do so 
with these wretches always interposing be- 
tween him and duty. 

Not Job’s comforters themselves were 
wider of the truth in trying to fathom the 
mystery of his afflictions than was Ralph 
Sharman in seeking to account for his. 
Sometimes he told himself he had been too 
happy, too confident. He had not perhaps 
paid the tax due for such prosperity as his 
had been, 

Were there friends in need he might have 
aided and had neglected? Had he been too 
selfishly absorbed by his own happiness ? 
Had his acknowledgments been too few and 
cold to the Great Giver of his blessings? 
Thus asked himself this warmest of friends, 
most unselfish of men, this most deeply 
grateful and devout of hearts. 

There came tender letters from Esther, 
meant to give him the comfort and strength 
he so needed, but these were intercepted, 
destroyed by his tyrants, and he never knew 
during his wretched life there that she had 
written. 

And Thesler sat complaining by Sharman’s 
once blissful fireside, asking “ What have J 
done to deserve this downcome in the 
world ?”’ 

Sharman was too humble even to find 
comfort in the thought that he was submit- 
ting to the Divine will. He believed that 
will had intended his life to be one of 
happiness, profitable to those around him, 
and that therefore it must be something in 
himself had changed it. 

Yet he had no tangible thing with which 


to reproach himself so as to be able to find 
relief in wholesome remorse; for even re- 
morse is a kind of food to sustain the hungry 
soul, snatched from every happiness on which 
it has lived, and left starving. It is employ- 
ment for the mind, accounting to it for its 
misery, and helping it to search for the 
possibilities of atonement and relief. 

Day after day, week after week, did this 
poor exile, while keeping the light for the 
guidance of others on that desolate sea, seek 
and pray in his soul for some ray of heavenly 
light on his own dark fate. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE OLD HOME. 


WHEN the Theslers had restored Esther to 
consciousness, they gave her excellent advice 
as to the manner best befitting a Christian 
young woman, of taking such reverses as 
had come to her, and emphatically condemned 
the wickedness of “ giving way.”’ 

Poor Esther listened patiently, and tried 
to take the advice and the cup of tea they 
gave her with it, as resignedly as she could. 

“Of course,’ said the former principal of 
the High Light, “you won’t delay a day 
now in sending that youngster to the work- 
house ?”’ 

Bright colour rushed to the girl’s face and 
light to her eyes. She looked round the 
room—formerly the object of her pride and 
simple taste—and said, not without a sigh, 
“Siddy will be everything to me now that I 
have no home.” 

“Then you need never hope for kindness 
from Ralph Sharman,” declared Thesler 
emphatically. 

It was in Esther s mind to turn upon him 
and demand who was kinder to the child 
than Ralph before the cruel blow had come, 
but the girl had her own thought and her 
own smothered bitterness as to Thesler’s 
conduct on the night of the calamity, so she 
dared not trust herself to speak more than 
to say hurriedly, 

“Well, V’ll thank you and wish you good 
morning. And if you hear any news before 
me, I know you'll let me hear.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Thesler ; “‘ but don’t 
be headstrong, my lass, think over what I’ve 
said to you about that child.” 

“There’s no hurt comes of thinking, 
Esther,” added Mrs. Thesler, who was fond 
of uttering such harmless comments on her 
husband’s remarks. 
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“Oh, no,” agreed Esther meekly. 

“Good morning,” said the two together, 
as they watched her pinning her little shawl 
under her chin with trembling hands. 

« And,” said Thesler, “do try and bear 
up like a brave lass, for your mother’s 
sake,” 

«“ Ah do, Esther,” added his wife. “‘ Mother 
can’t help what’s happened.” 

“No,” responded Esther, and quietly 
turned away, leaving them in undisturbed 
possession of her former home, with a com- 
fortable sense that they had done all that 
could be expected of them. 

How often it is that what the world 
regards as our greatest trouble, is a merciful 
possession. Esther, on her way along the 
sunny Denes would have been as some 
rudderless barque on her sea of sorrow, but 
for the sense of duty towards her little 
charge. 

That duty was the pilot of her soul and 
kept her course safe and steady through all 
the anguish of the day. 

At night as she sat nursing Siddy by her 
mother’s fire, she felt, with a sort of thankful 
surprise, that nothing had been neglected by 
her of what had come to her hand to do. 
She had set her mother’s house in order, had 
prepared for her the sort of food she used to 
like best from Esther’s hands, had carried 
Siddy to the doctor and got his medicine 
made up, and had seen to everything she 
could think of for his health and comfort. 

Besides fulfilling these home duties, she 
had written a letter to Ralph—careful and 
tender. But she was soon to find, to her 
bitter grief, he would hold no communication 
with her. 

Then too came the miserable news of her 
father’s death at sea, which it was some 
consolation to her to know had nothing to 
do with that fatal night. But her mother 
could not be brought to understand this, and 
Esther’s life was made a torment to her of 
reproaches and repining. 

She only seemed to live because she must 
toil to keep the child who had brought her 
this sorrow alive. The next few months 
were the weariest and saddest she could have 
imagined. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SIDDY’S LADY. 


Erruer by his illness or by the trouble he 
was conscious of around him, Siddy was 
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much changed. He no longer expected 
amusement to be found for him, nor to 
engross so much of his nurse’s time and 
attention. 

Instead of being in a state of constant 
mirth and bubbling prattle, like the spring 
running by his nurse’s cottage, he had 
become rather silent and thoughtful. But 
Esther found a ready and deep sympathy 
in his large, watchful eyes whenever they 
met her own, which of late had been so sad 
and tearful. The change that had come to 
his well-loved young foster parents, their sad 
separation and the weight of care on Esther, 
was evidently teaching the child’s blithe 
little soul that the world contained other 
things than laughter and sunshine, play, 
love, and caresses. - But he met its altered 
face with a meek and loving spirit, and was 
still more endearing to Esther than before. 

She suffered actual jealousy when, in the 
course of that summer, Siddy made a new 
acquaintance, to whom he became most 
deeply attached. 

This was an invalid lady who had come 
down to Lothendene with some married 
daughters and their children, but who pre- 
ferred making her excursions round the 
neighbourhood away from all her friends. 
She had lost the use of her limbs during an 
attack of rheumatic fever, and had to be 
drawn about in a Bath chair. The only pro- 
prietor of that luxury in Lothendene was an 
uncle of Esther’s, an old man named Jacob- 
son, whom Siddy sometimes accompanied on 
his rounds with his chair, occasionally being 
favoured with a ride in it himself. Esther 
did not know the name of Siddy’s new 
friend, but the boy always called her his 
lady, and so “ my lady” became her custom- 
ary designation at the cottage. 

“My lady,” though a grandmother, was 
still fair and pleasant of countenance. Her 
eyes were clear and intellectual, her full lips 
reposeful and benevolent in expression. She 
was a woman who had too much charm about 
her still to be so much alone. She was kind 
to her grandchildren, and generous, but some- 
how there was little sympathy between 
them and herself; perhaps they had, and 
very much by her bounty, known too early 
the luxuries of life and took them as matters 
of course. When “my lady” went into 
ecstasies over their toy books, graced by the 
exquisite outlines of Caldecott or Walter 
Crane, and told of the daubs by which 
children had art introduced to them in her 
day, the little folks thought her absurdly 
easily pleased. When she bought them 
sweets, she was afraid of being taught her 
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own ignorance as to the injuriousness of 
certain colouring, and could hardly visit 
the pretty farms west of Lothendene in 
their company without a certain vulgar 
proverb concerning eggs running in her 
memory ; for the little folks in their easy 
petted lives had become exceedingly wise 
in their own conceit. They forgot that 
granny had been an idol herself till the 
last few years. Only one of her children 
remembered the fact, and knew half how 
desolate the world must be to her when 
her husband and lifelong lover had _ the 
narrow green door of earth closed between 
them. Only one of her children knew the 
grief she had to bear, and he, she felt, was 
lost to her, was all unworthy for her to 
look to for sympathy or comfort. She could 
turn to no one else, so she turned her comely, 
grief-lined face as much from the world as 
possible, and went her ways in Jacobson’s 
old chair, looking at the sea, and the Denes, 
and the cliffs, and the sky, and even at 
Siddy’s small and shabbily attired figure— 
at anything in fact rather than to those 
who ought to have satisfied and comforted 
her. So unreasonable is human nature 
under suffering ! 

The first time Siddy accompanied her he 
walked with old Jacobson without her know- 
ledge. When her chair went past the next 
day he looked so wistfully from the cottage 
door after her that Jacobson called to him 
to “ Come on,” and as he came the lady took 
a long look at him through her eyeglass. 

“What does the child want?” she asked 
as he ran up to them. 

“Only to walk along of us for company,” 
answered Jacobson. 

“Well I have so many of my own little 
folks,” observed the lady, “I came away to 
be quiet.” 

* But this yer, you see, mum,” remarked 
Jacobson, “is a horfern out at nurse at my 
niece’s, and reckons on a walk with my chair 
for company, wen it’s no ways ill conweni- 
ent to my customers.” 

“Never mind then, he can come,” said 
the lady, “‘so long as he doesn’t fidget me.” 

“I won't,” promised Siddy confidentially 
and earnestly to the chairman. There was 
something in his voice which made the lady 
look back at him. After that she often 


spoke to him; and to hear her, Siddy had 
to run along at the side of her chair, which 
he did with a timid gallantry very flattering 
In a few days she began to look 
for him, and missed him if he kept away, as 
with a delicate dread of intruding, he some- 
times did of his own free infantine will. 


to her. 


For 
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form’s sake her relations made apologies 
occasionally for not accompanying her, but 
she told them she had good company, a little 
beau who was the dearest, quaintest oddity 
that ever lived to be three years old. Though 
rather jealous they were relieved, for it had 
been hard work to amuse granny since her 
sharp home trial, not the trial of her husband’s 
death, but that other trial that might never 
be mentioned in her hearing. To avoid the 
remembrance of it she liked to be away 
from the young people, and enjoy the 
beauty of the walks round Lothendene 
without danger of having her wound re- 
opened by thoughtless conversation. It was 
no doubt a curious eccentricity in granny to 
find pleasure in the company of Siddy, when 
she was heart weary of the little ones of 
her own elegant and gifted daughters. But 
she was heart weary of them, their tender 


fingers, touching hers, somehow hurt 
that inward wound, their familiar voices 


jarred on the silence of a certain chamber 
in her heart which she kept as a chamber of 
death. Their loving familiarities brought 
painful life into a part of her nature she 
wished to remain numb and cold. 

Siddy’s babyish respectfulness of manner 
and humbly proud reticence before her, 
while he so evidently hailed the advent of 
his walk with her as the great event of the 
day, refreshed and amused her without 
intruding on the sanctity of that locked-up 
portion of her heart and sense. 

Jacobson was a slow charioteer, but even 
as such it required a sort of trot on Siddy’s 
part to keep up with him—indeed he found 
it necessary to give a little skip now and 
then to avoid dropping back, but managed it 
with as slight a loss of dignity as possible. 

He tried to imitate the gentlemen who did 
duty in like manner by the invalid chairs on 
the parade, placing one hand on his side and 
leaning lightly on the chair with the other, 
while regarding with cheerful respect and 
attention its fair occupant. 

One day, by braving a danger, of which 
he probably knew but half the extent, Siddy 
was enabled to render his lady a service 
even greater than saving her life, for it 
saved her from leaving the womanly mission 
of her life unfulfilled. 


Jacobson, when he had conveyed his 
charge to some picturesque spot, was 


more prone to use the opportunity to slip 
off for a glass of beer at the nearest inn, 
than to remain and meditate on the beauties 
of nature behind his lady’s chair. Since 
Siddy had accompanied them, these depar- 
tures from the post of duty had been of much 



















more frequent occurrence ; such departures 
were generally prefaced by an admonitory 
wink in Siddy’s direction, to impress on the 
child the necessity for him to make himself 
more than usually attentive and entertaining. 
For these absences Jacobson accounted by 
the supposed necessity for letting some lady 
or gentleman know when the chair would be 
ready. If he happened to be away longer 
than usual, the person he went to see was 
not up, and to make his story have a greater 
air of reality, he not urifrequently gave 
fragments of the history of his customers, 
many of which were, like his story concern- 
ing them, purely imaginary. 

On the day of the great Lothendene regatta, 
the gaiety of which Siddy’s lady particularly 
wished to shun, Jacobson was troubled by 
the remembrance of a pressing appointment 
just as the chair pulled up at a beautiful 
turn of the coast at the end of the line of 
cliffs. 

“ My lady” was, as usual, not reluctant to 
part with him, and got out her sketching 
materials, Nor did she forget to hand Siddy 
his usual little bag of cakes, which had 
become as essential to these maritime rambles, 
in her opinion, as the very air and sunshine. 

Siddy’s manner of receiving such gifts 
might have graced a courtier. His surprise 
was just sufficient to be sincere—since, it 
must be owned, in a thing so regular was 
not much cause for surprise, and that gentle 
surprise was accompanied with the faintest 
deprecation against the necessity for it. 
Yet with all this manly delicacy of feeling 
there appeared in the large liquid eyes such 
genuine childish pleasure, wholly natural in 
a small boy who had not known too many 
of the luxuries of life, that whether the bag 
contained macaroons or sponge cakes, or 
grapes, or some masterpiece of the con- 
fectioner’s art, it is certain “my lady” was 
repaid for bringing it. If she at times con- 
descended to share the dainty with him his 
gratification brought diamond glints into his 
eyes that encouraged her to often feign an 
appetite she did not possess, 

When Jacobson left them on the day of 
the regatta, the gay scene my lady had 
sought to shun appeared so pretty a picture 
in the distance round about the pier and 
harbour, that she prepared to sketch it, 
much to the reverential interest and delight 
of Siddy. 

He watched the dark line of the crowd- 
covered land appearing on the canvas, the 
blue sky above it, the sail-dotted sea below, 
with a most sincere wonder and admiration 
—little guessing how that very picture would 
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one day grace his own walls and be the most 
treasured of his belongings. 

My lady’s hand, unfettered by the malady 
that made her lower limbs useless, was in 
good working condition, and she felt in good 
spirits at finding it regain its old cunning, 
which was of no mean order. 

The time sped on very rapidly and profit- 
ably. My lady became more and more 
engrossed, and forgetful of her small com- 
panion. He, on his part, was much too shy 
and retiring to intrude on her preoccupation 
in any way. Yet when the silence and 
solitude had remained unbroken for about 
an hour he had an intense desire to speak. 

He saw the tide was rising, and had some 
fear of it—but his baby mind was only used 
as yet to be guided by others, that he might 
not even have mentioned the matter to 
Esther had she been there, but as to ven- 
turing to do so to his lady, of whose prudence 
and wisdom he had the very highest ideas, 
he felt he might be guilty of an offence for 
which forgiveness would be impossible. So 
he allowed her to paint on, always being 
ready when she glanced up to return her 
kind look as cheerfully as he could under 
the circumstances. 

“Why how pale the child looks!” she 
exclaimed -at last, throwing down her brush 
and holding out her hand to him. “Is any- 
thing the matter?” 

“No,” answered the baby Spartan, think- 
ing a falsehood only courageous in such a 
case ; “but I wish Mr. Jacobson would come 
back.” 

“ Why, child ?” 

He gave a little cry, stepped up on to her 
chair and was clasped in her arms. 

“What ails the baby?” she exclaimed, 
kissing the white face tenderly for the first 
time, and showing by the repetition of her 
kisses how often she had put off the longing 
to do so before. 

Siddy held up one of his little feet, and she 
saw tliat the shoe and sock were wet. 

‘Lady, the waves are coming! Oh, I do 
wish Mr. Jacobson was here.”’ 

She clasped the little one closer and looked 
round, suppressing a cry of surprise and 
terror. A woman so delicate and so afflicted, 
though no coward, could but be panic-stricken 
at her danger. The water had already 
touched the cliffs before her and behind, so 
there was no way but through it. It, as 


yet, only covered the beach thinly, but she 
knew it must rise with every wave now. 
She began calling Jacobson in so loud 
and silvery a voice that Siddy felt as con- 
fident that the truant chairman must hear 
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and obey as though an angel from heaven 
had summoned him. The poor voice was, 
however, soon exhausted, and still Jacobson 
came not. The lady lay back in her chair, 
pale and faint, while Siddy crouched at her 
knees, pale also, but brave and self-confident 
beyond belief. 

As usual in such extremities, the secret of 
her heart, the hidden pressing grief, burst 
out. 

“Merciful God! Let me not perish 
as 1 am—a hard, unforgiving woman. Let 
me prove my forgiveness and remorse for my 
hardness, and I will die in peace.” 

She clasped little Siddy as she prayed, 
kissing him fervently, and breathing a vow 
that his forlorn condition should be all 
changed by her if it pleased God for them 
to escape from this great danger—this watery 
trap of death that was being set about them. 
In that time of peril her affection for the 
child increased with her anxiety on his 
account. She wondered how it was his 
little fear-blanched face could have become 
so wondrously dear to her. She looked from 


it to the unclouded sky and cried inwardly— 
“Q Thou who called such to Thee, save 
him ! 
like me—but all love and innocence. 
Father, save Thine own. 


9? 


spare Thy lamb! 


He is not a hard revengeful being 
Tender 
Fond Shepherd, 


In the next few minutes it was vouchsafed 
to little Siddy to prove that his desire was 
as unselfish as her own. As he gazed ina 
sort of wistful despair along the coast before 
him he saw a boat and a fisherman standing 
looking at it with his pipe in his mouth. 
Thereupon Siddy put off his shoes and socks 
as he had been used to do when strengthening 
his small ankles in the shallow water on the 
beach. Then slipping from the chair before 
his lady knew what he was doing, he entered 
upon a course that to his own baby imagina- 
tion, at least, was as full of dangers as that 
of a soldier flying to his captain’s aid through 
a double row of bayonets. 

Never heeding or appearing to hear his 
lady’s cries and expostulations, this humbly 
reared scion of a noble race ran through the 
water nearly up to his waist towards the 
solitary figure afar off. He reached him, 
and soon came back in the boat with him, 
shivering and exhausted, but with all the 
triumphant light of a delivering angel in 
his face. 

Granny was by this time being rudely 
rocked and shaken in her chair by the in- 
creasing power of the tide. She had risen, 
fear having given her limbs sudden freedom 
from their long fetters of pain, and she stood 


clinging to a ridge in the cliff. She fainted 
as the man he had brought to her assistance 
succeeded in getting her laid safely in the 
boat. By Siddy’s direction they landed at 
the creek near his nurse’s cottage. 

Esther had just returned from her work 
at the net chamber. With the help of a 
neighbour, she soon had Siddy’s lady laid on 
the sofa. Well accustomed from childhood 
to attending cases of chill and drowning, she 
quietly proceeded to rub her cold hands and 
feet and to force restoratives between her 
clenched teeth. 

Siddy, after his story had been heard and 
had brought upon him a shower of his 
nurse’s proud, adoring kisses, was placed in 
his own little bed, where he lay with some- 
thing of the satisfaction, yet impatience, of 
a soldier after victory and assured of pro- 
motion consigned to hospital for a slight 
scratch wound. 

But there had been other feelings than 
those of pride and affection in Esther’s 
passionate caresses. There had been the 
anguish of the thought of an early parting, 
for the day had already proved an eventful 
one to her before the arrival of the little 
boat in the creek. 

She had been sent for from the net 
chamber with news that Siddy’s father and 
mother had arrived, and were wishing to sail 
to Ostend that night, taking him with them. 
They had gone into the town to make some 
purchases while Esther went in search of the 
child. They returned about half an hour 
after Esther’s patients had been made dry 
and comfortable. 

When Esther perceived how gratefully 
and affectionately Siddy’s lady regarded the 
boy for his courage and unique gallantry of 
manner, she could not long withhold the 
story of his little life. She told her, not 
then of the bitter cost her sacred keeping of 
her vow to his parents had been to her, 
not then either of Ralph Sharman’s fatal 
devotion, but of her fears that Siddy would 
never more hear of his parents ; her difficulty 
to maintain him of late; of the death, long 
unknown to them, of the person entrusted 
with the payments for her which had never 
been received by her, but had fallen into 
dishonest hands, and been acknowledged as 
though by the person to whom they were 
intrusted. 

Siddy’s lady expressed much sympathy 
with them, and told Esther she was selfishly 
glad of their present straits which would 
enable her to prove her feeling for the child, 
and hinted that, perhaps, after an interview 
with her they might not “poor young 
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things,” she said, “be driven abroad to 
escape their troubles.” 

She lay on the hard little sofa, enjoying 
the sense of safety with an exhilaration of 
spirit she had never expected to feel again. 
Now that all danger was so happily over, 
she was in no haste to let her relations know 
of her accident till she should have thought 
of a way of benefiting her brave little 
defender from the waves. 

She arranged with Esther that she was to 
see Siddy’s father and mother as soon as 
they returned from the town. Siddy, how- 
ever, was first admitted, and the meeting of 
the two was as Esther afterwards described 
it—‘a thing to see.” 

Modest consciousness of his service lent 
the little one’s eyes a glow, and his cheeks a 
tint brighter even than usual, and altogether 
so idealised his face till it resembled a certain 
little face dear to granny many years gone 
by—a face with which she fancied no human 
countenance could ever compare. But it 
seemed to her now that Siddy’s transcended 
it in sweetness and heavenly love. And her 
heart leapt to the child as she received him 
in her arms. 

At that moment Esther showed in his 
parents. Siddy’s father was as fine a young 
Englishman as might be met with in the 
length and breadth of the land, but his face 
had a baffled hopeless perplexity in it, a 
half-yielding misery, as though bad fortune 
had pursued him so long he was weary of 
flying from it, and had begun to fear he 
must drop back and be content to walk 
peaceably in step with it as a boon companion 
for life. 

His wife was one of those delicate, light 
complexioned, light-haired beings who seem 
to fade visibly under misfortune like the 
hedge-primrose when “rough winds do shake 
the darling buds of May.” There was, too, 
in her manner towards her husband that 
fatal humility, denoting a fear of hopeless 
inequality, a wasting, killing self-reproach 
for having consented to a marriage that had 
caused her beloved’s ruin. 

The pair had already heard from Esther 
the great event of the day, and of the 
affection that existed between their child 
and the invalid lady who had wished to see 
them. 

The young mother with some jealousy as 
well as pride mingled in her movements, 
made but few steps to the lady’s side. 

“Thank you for being so good to my little 
boy,” she said, stopping, with gentle skill, 
her enthusiastic acknowledgments of the 
child’s service. 
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But Siddy’s lady looked towards the manly 
visitor as being more fit than the frail 
blossom of humanity beside her to receive 
her acknowledgments. He, however, had 
turned suddenly upon Esther with flashing 
eyes, and voice full of bitter indignation. 

“ Woman! what plot is this?” he asked 
sternly. 

“ Jack!” cried Siddy’s lady—and she held 
Siddy off and looked from him to the young 
man, then folded him in her arms with a 
smile that had graced a Madonna. “Jack, 
it’s your own boy. It’s my own boy’s bonny 
babe, is it? Now God be praised for His 
mercy !” 

“Oh sir,” cried Esther, running forward 
in her joy and excitement, “the Lord above 
knows all, He knows I have had nought to 
do with this. They took to each other by 
nature. It’s nature has done it—as true 
as I live, sir, it’s no plot of mine or any- 
body’s—11T’s ONLY NATURE.” 

“ She’s right, my son,” protested Siddy’s 
lady with one arm round the child, and one 
on the head of the young mother, who had 
cast herself on her knees by the bed. “ It 
is only nature, and the God of nature has 
brought us altogether as we should be, and 
saved your mother’s heart from breaking. 
Your wife is very lovely, Jack, and though 
Siddy has your eyes and hair, he has that 
bonny, sweet look from his mother which is 
why I failed to see the likeness before.” 

So absorbing is happiness and the reunions 
of hearts and lives long divided, that for 
some time after Esther’s quiet disappearance 
from the room no one thought of her and 
her devotion to the child. 

But when they called her in, and spoke to 
her of a handsomer recompense than the 
young parents had a few hours since known 
would be in their power to make, Esther 
listened so much like one in a dream, that 
they began to think she was suffering deeply 
in her charitable heart at the thought of 
losing her beloved charge. 

Esther, however, was but summoning up 
all her strength to use the opportunity 
afforded her by the gratitude of Siddy’s 
people, to make such an appeal on behalf 
of that poor exile on the Tusks, as might 
have moved hearts as cold as theirs were 
now warm and mercifully disposed. 

She told the story of the child’s first 
illness, and the fatal consequence to her 
husband, and then when she had spoken of his 
miserable life and constant danger, she 
suddenly threw herself on her knees before 
Siddy’s lady, and told her how since she 
heard her name she knew her to be the 
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sister of that Captain Dacre who had 
read the rules to Ralph and Thesler that 
night, how she had been tempted then to 
break her word to the child’s parents, and 
tell him who he was, how she had re- 
membered her solemn vow to them, and 
had refrained ; and she implored her, with 
all the eloquence of her long-endured grief, 
to use her influence with her brother, and 
get him to induce the Trinity Masters to 
revoke her husband’s cruel banishment to 
that awful place, and restore him to honour 
in the service he had never knowingly 
disgraced, and had been so proud and 
happy in. 


Ralph Sharman was very ill. He was 
descending the lighthouse steps one morning 
when he felt giddy and sat down till he 
should recover. Such fits were not uncom- 
mon, and he sat this morning wondering 
whether his end would come by a fall, as 
had nearly happened many times during 
the last week or two. As he sat there now, 
he thought he heard furtive steps behind him. 
Perhaps his tormentors had one of their 
demoniacal practical jokes in hand. He put 
his hand to his head and tried to steady his 
brain and look round, but at that moment 
his eyes were attracted by a boat stopping 
at the foot of the steps. 

A man wearing the uniform of the Trinity 
service landed, and came up to him witha 
letter, which he gave to Ralph. 

Ralph read it. 

He was appointed to be principal at the 
High Light of Lothendene. 








ONLY NATURE. 


While he was staring at the letter he 
was again conscious of the furtive steps 
behind him, but when he would have turned 
hands were placed over his eyes, and a flood 
of warm life and hope rushed into his being 
with the tones of a well loved voice. 

“Ralph,” it said, “till our darling’s 
parents had got you this justice done, they 
could not meet you and thank you for your 
goodness to him. But you are to come to 
them with me now.” : 

The messenger who had brought the letter 
had gone back to his boat. 

Ralph knew his wife’s arms were about 
him, and that her image, which his doubts 
had made dark in his own sight, was 
brightest of the bright ; but a greater 
wonder than this filled his mind. 

That divine mercy which he had thought 
gone from him, shone upon him with such 
light as for the time to be almost agony to him. 
“ And I doubted this God,” he said, with his 
face on his wife’s shoulder, “ because I was 
in utter darkness for a time.” 

Esther kept him in darkness a little longer 
in her embrace, till his poor crushed soul got 
used to the glorious morning around them— 
the morning of hope and joy, and chastened 
faith that dawns for all who abide in patience 
and well doing through the watches of the 
night. 


Esther’s father was with his family at 
Christmas. His vessel and nets had been 
attacked and much injured by a Dutch 
trawler, but he had been able to follow and 
obtain justice. 
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JEVONSHIRE,’ wrote Fuller 
in his famous Worthies, 
“is a goodly province, the 
second in England for 
greatness.” And, “as for 
the natives thereof,’ he 
adds, “ generally they are 
dexterous in any employment; and Queen 
Elizabeth was went to say of the gentry, 
‘they were all born courtiers, with a becoming 
confidence.’”” They were something more 
than courtiers, these Devonshire men, happily 
for themselves and England; and no one 
knew this better than Elizabeth. “ My right 
hand men,” she was used to call them, and 
she called them well. The work that lay 
before England then, and for many a year 
to come, was to be done on the sea, and there 
were none so quick and keen to do it as the 
men of Devon. Frobisher was a Yorkshire- 
man, and Cavendish was born on the Suffolk 
coast ; but with these notable exceptions, 
most of those whose names figure conspicu- 
ously in the annals of that day, in the de- 
fence of the England that was, or in the 
making of the England that was to be, were 
born in the fair land of the Tamar and the 
Dart. Martin Cockrem, who first of all 
Englishmen set foot on American soil, 
a patriarch of abnormal age who sailed 
with Sebastian Cabot in 1497, and heard 
the thunder of the Armada’s guns in 
1588; Admiral Hawkins, stout Sir John, 
son of a worthy father, and father of a 
worthy son; John Davis, the discoverer of 
the Straits that bear his name; Sir Richard 
Grenvile, the hero of the Little Revenge ; 
George Fenner, who with his single ship 
unwisely named the Castle of Comfort, fought 
seven Portuguese men of-war for three days 
and nights off the Azores ; that noble pair 








of brothers, Humphrey and Adrian Gilbert ; 
and their half-brother, most famous and 
splendid and most luckless of all, Sir Walter 
Raleigh: all these were Devonshire men, 
besides a host of lesser stars, who never failed 
in their duty like valiant men and true when 
the hour of trial came, Fortescues and St. 
Legers, Campernouns and Carews, Leghs and 
Paulets, and Edgcombes. And Devonshire 
to the backbone, the idol of all the west 
country, and probably the most popular man 
in England of his day, as he was the most 
feared abroad, was Francis Drake.! 

When Drake sailed from Plymouth on his 
famous voyage round the world—the story 
of which, with the help of some who 
shared in that desperate venture, it is pro- 
posed here to relate—he was thirty-two years 
old, of middle height and sturdy build, 
with a broad high forehead, brown curling 
hair, long grey eyes, and a hard fierce mouth 
and chin. Little is known of his early years. 
Born in 1545 near Tavistock, a relation by 
marriage of John Hawkins, and godson to 
Francis, second Earl of Russell, he had 


1 Drake was the typical Englishman of his day to 
the Spaniards, the incarnation of all the national 
qualities. To explain his extraordinary exploits and 
successes, they invested him with supernatural powers. 
Lope de Vega wrote a poem against him, the longest 
but two of all his many long works, in which these 
powers are particularly specified and allowed for. 
And acertain Jesuit, Nicolo Giannettasio, has gravely 
related an interview between Drake and the devil in 
Iceland, wherein, after due propitiation by the sacrifice 
of a “redolent he-goat,” whose blood in Homeric 
fashion Drake and his sailors drink, the latter is in- 
structed by the Prince of Darkness in the building of 
a fire-ship. Even in his own country, and almost in 
his own time, myths began soon to grow about Drake’s 
name. The “leats,” for example, or conduits, which 
he constructed to supply Plymouth with water, were 
supposed to have been the work of magic. 
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served his apprenticeship to the sea on board 
a Channel coaster from Chatham, whither his 
father, who was a staunch Protestant, had 
fled in the time of the Marian troubles. The 
first certain fact that we know of him is 
that in the year 1568 he embarked all his 
worldly gear in one of his kinsman Hawkins’s 
slaving ventures to the Spanish main ; and 
lost it all by Spanish treachery, as the Eng- 
lishmen called it, but rather, probably, by 
Hawkins’s rashness at St. Juan de Ulloa. 
After this he seems to have made two more 
voyages to the West Indies on his own ac- 
count, but as he has left no record of them 
we may suppose that nothing much came of 
them. But in 1572 he first comes conspicu- 
ously on the stage of history with what he 
always speaks of as his third voyage, though 
it must have been really his fifth. This was 
undertaken in the Pascha of seventy tons, 
accompanied by the Swan of twenty-five tons, 
commanded by his brother John. Among his 
company, which numbered only seventy-three 
men and boys all told, was the luckless John 
Oxenham, whose name has grown familiar 
to us from Charles Kingsley’s noble romance 
of Westward Ho! Drake's first object was 
Nombre de Dios, then the granary of the 
West Indies, and one of the chief treasure- 
houses of the Spanish main. But he met 
with little luck kere, and had to make off as 
best he could, with a bad wound in his leg, 
and the loss of two of his men, having got 
no treasure, and killed only one of the enemy, 
““which,” as an old Portuguese chronicler 
says, “ was looking out of a window to see 
what the matter was.’”’ He fared better at 
Vera Cruz and Carthagena, and made prize 
of one of the silver trains at Panama. For 
several months he cruised off these coasts, 
playing, in the words of his first biographer, 
Camden, “ the seaman and the pirate” with 
great boldness and fair success, and, having 
laid up a good stock of knowledge for future 
operations, at length turned his head home- 
ward in the summer of 1573. He dropped 
anchor in Plymouth Harbour after thirteen 
months’ absence on Sunday, August the ninth, 
during the hour of service. The patriotism 
of the good townsfolk proved too strong for 
their piety. They clapped to their prayer- 
books, and set off in a body for the quay to 
welcome their favourite home: and if the 
parson was made of the same stuff as honest 
Jack Brimblecombe, as he very possibly was, 
he probably followed his congregation. 

The “ pretty store of money” Drake got 
out of this voyage amply satistied him for his 
former losses: but a far more notable thing 
both to himself and his country than all this 
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harrying and despoiling of Spaniards, was the 
view he got from the Isthmusof Panama of the 
Pacific, or Great South Sea, asit was thencalled. 
The story goes that one of the natives, whom 
it was the Englishmen’s business to conciliate 
by all means in contrast to the brutal tyranny 
of the Spaniards, took Drake up to the top 
of a very high tree on the Isthmus, and 
showed him from thence the waters of the 
two oceans: whereon, says Camden, he was 
“so vehemently transported with desire to 
navigate that sea, that falling down there on 
his knees, he implored the Divine assistance, 
that he might at some time or other, saile 
thither and make a perfect discovery of the 
same.’’ Nearly a hundred years later this 
story figured in one of Davenant’s operas. 
In the cockpit of Drury Lane the famous 
hero was brought on the stage, with his 
brother, and Pedro, an escaped negro slave, 
the scene showing a wooded hill, and on it 
the famous tree. Then follows this not very 
stirring dialogue : 


DRakE SENIOR. 
Is this that most renown’d of Western trees, 
On whose main-top 
Thou gav’st me hope 
To view the North and South Atlantic Seas ? 


PEDRO, 
It is; therefore with speed 
Thither, my chief, proceed : 
And when you climbing have attained the height, 
Report will grow authentic by your sight. 


DRrakE SENIOR. 
When from those lofty branches I 
The South Atlantic spy, 
My vows shall higher fly, 
Till they with highest Heaven prevail 
That, as I see it, I may on it sail. 


DRAKE JUNIOR. 
No English keel hath yet that ocean ploughed. 


PEDRO. 

If prophecy from me may be allowed, 
Renowned Drake, Heaven doth decree 
That happy enterprise to thee. 

For thou of all the Britons art the first 

That boldly durst 
This Western world invade ; 
And as thou now art made 
The first to whom that ocean will be shown, 
So to thy isle thou first shall make it known. 


Pedro, however, was not a true prophet. 
The honour of hoisting the first English flag 
on those waters was decreed not to Francis 
Drake but to John Oxenham, who “ thought 
to take the wind out of Drake’s sails,” and 
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two years later did so by crossing the Isth- 
mus from Nombre de Dios and launching a 
couple of pinnaces in the Pacific. But it 
proved no happy enterprise to him. He him- 
self was hanged by the Spaniards for a pirate ; 
and such of his men as were not killed in 
battle found a far worse fate in the Spanish 
galleys. 

For the next four years Drake rested from 
travel. He was not idle; that Drake never 
could have been; but he was evidently 
collecting himself for his’ great venture. 
Essex, who had always been a good friend 
to him, was then trying his hand at that un- 
ending and incomprehensible problem, the 
government of Ireland, and Drake seems 
to have helped, or tried to help, him in some 
way. The issue was at least fortunate for 
Drake, for it gained him the favour of 
Hatton, and through Hatton, of the Queen 
herself. This was what he wanted. By 
night and day, in England and Ireland, those 
strange waters he had seen spread out like a 
golden map from the tree top at Panama 
were never out of his thoughts. He pressed 
his purpose on the Queen, no doubt with 
that “ becoming confidence’”’ she appreciated 
so keenly in his countrymen. Always prompt 
to encourage brave deeds, and wisely con- 
sidering that if war there must be between 
her and Philip, there was a good deal in 
favour of striking the first blow, Elizabeth 
was induced to countenance the daring plan. 
She did so secretly, of course, as her way 
was, and with the full determination, as 
Drake knew well enough, of openly disavow- 
ing him and all his works should things go 
wrong with him, or a disavowal suit her 
crooked game. But such countenance was 
enough for Drake’s purpose, especially as she 
also risked out of her private purse a consider- 
able sum in the venture. Leicester also con- 
tributed, and Drake himself, with a few kin- 
dred spirits, found the rest of the funds. 
On November the fifteenth, 1577, the little 
squadron was ready for sea, 

And little in truth it was for such a work. 
Nothing is so characteristic of the English- 
men of those days as the splendid insolence 
with which they went gaily out against the 
mightiest and richest power in the world in 
little cock-boats in which their more prudent 
ancestors would think twice before en- 
countering the summer seas of the Solent. 
The Revenge, in which Sir Richard Gren- 
vile in 1591 fought the whole Spanish fleet 
for a day and a night, was only five hun- 
dred tons, and was thought then to be the 
smartest ship in the English navy. The 
Bonaventura, which carried Drake’s flag at 


Cadiz in 1587, was of six hundred tons. The 
largest ship in the English squadron on the 
day of the Armada was the Triumph, of one 
thousand tons. But these were the giants, 
though even over these the great Spanish gal- 
leons towered up like a stag amid the hounds. 
The work which really won the English 
Salamis had been done in very different craft. 
Hawkins sailed on his first African voyage 
in 1562 in a vessel of one hundred and 
twenty tons. It was in the Squirrell of ten 
tons that Humphrey Gilbert on his way 
home from making Newfoundland English 
land went down, with his Bible in his hand, 
in a squall off the Azores in 1583. It was 
in a leaky cutter of thirty tons that in 1585 
John Davis, when his crew lost heart, went 
on and up alone with a handful of volunteers 
into the unknown waters that now bear his 
name. In 1586, also off the Azores, that 
famous fighting ground, Captain Whiddon, in 
charge of a couple of pinnaces ef forty and 
thirty-five tons commissioned by Raleigh, 
went straight at a Spanish war-fleet of twenty- 
four sail, and banged them merrily for the 
best part of a day. Drake, we have seen, 
took only two ships with him on his first great 
voyage, and the largest of these was only 
seventy tons. The fleet he was now leading 
out of Plymouth Harbour was one of the 
largest and best found that ever left Eng- 
lish shores for El Dorado, and this is how it 
was furnished, according to the testimony of 
one Francis Fletcher, chaplain on board 


Drake's ship : 


“1. The Pelican, admirall, burthen 100 tonnes. 
Captaine-generall, Francis Drake. 

“4, The Elizabeth, vice-admirall, burthen 80 
tonnes. Captaine, John Winter. 


“3. The Marigold, a bark of 30 tonnes. Cap- 
taine, John Thomas. 
“4. The Swanne, a fliboat of 50 tonnes. Cap- 


taine, John Chester. 

“5. The Christopher, a pinnace of 15 tonnes. 
Captaine, Thomas Moone. 

“These ships he mand with 164 able and 
sufficient men, and furnished them also with 
such plentifull provision of all things necessary, 
as so long and dangerous a voyage did seem to 
require; and amongst the rest, with certain 
pinnaces ready framed, but carried aboard in 
pieces, to be new set up in smoother water, when 
oceasion served. Neither had he omitted to 
make provision also for ornament and delight, 
carrying to this purpose with him, expert 
musitians, rich furniture (all the vessels for his 
table, yea, many belonging even to the Cooke- 
roome, being of pure silver), and divers shewes of 
all sorts of curious workmanship, whereby the 
civilitie and magnificance of his native contrie 
might amongst all nations whithersoever he 
should come, be the more admired.” 
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As it was probable that the Englishmen 
would have to depend occasionally on other 
things than their civility and magnificence, 
the Pelican carried twenty brass and iron 
guns, together with a good store of munition 
—*wildtire, chain-shot, guns, pistols, bows, 
and other weapons in great abundance ”’— 
and her consorts were equally well supplied, 
each after her degree. Drake had kept the 
purpose of his voyage as secret as possible, 
even from his own crew, giving out that 
Alexandria was his point, and a spell at the 
Mediterranean trade his venture. There 
were too many traitors, however, about the 
court then for secrets to be well kept ; and a 
shrewd suspicion soon crept abroad that 
instead of the Mediterranean the Spanish 
main was more likely to be Captain Drake’s 
cruising ground. Mendoza, the Spanish 
Minister in London, is said to have sent off 
a post in haste to Madrid to bid them pass 
the word to the Viceroy of Peru to stand on 
his guard. Luckily for Drake the warning, 
if ever sent, was disregarded. 

The voyage began badly. Contrary winds 
first drove the little fleet into Falmouth, and 
then back to Plymouth to refit; and it was 
not till nearly a month after the first start, till 
December the thirteenth, that they were all 
fairly away. The Alexandrian myth was very 
quickly dispelled, as well by the course steered 
as by theappointment of the island of Mogador 
for a rendezvous, in case the squadron should 
be scattered. After hanging about the Cape 
de Verd Islands for the best part of a month, 
and picking up a prize or two, including “: 
shipp of Portugall, laden with singular wines 
and many other good commodities,” they set 
their course for the Straits of Magellan, and 
steered out into the open sea. For sixty- 
three days they held on with no sight of 
land, “during which long passage on the 
vast gulph, where nothing but sea beneath 
us and aire about us was to be seene, our 
eies did behold the wonderfull workes of 
God in His creatures, which He hath made 
innumerable both small and great beasts in 
the great and wide seas.” So Master 
Fletcher, who seems to have been particularly 
impressed by his first sight of the flying fish, 
“a little and wonderfull creature of the 
bignes and proportion of a reasonable or 
middle sort of pilchards,”’ which leads an 
unhappy life, driven out of the water by 
“the Bonito, or great mackrel,” and back 
again from the upper air by “a great and 
ravening foule, named of some a Dor or 
Spurkite.” The first land was made off the 
coast of Brazil on April 5th in latitude 33° 
south, and soon the anchors were dropped in 
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the fresh and welcome waters of the Plate 
River. The real troubles of the voyage were 
now to begin. 

On leaving the African coast the crew of 
the Portuguese prize had been sent on their 
way in one of the English pinnaces, and 
the ship taken on with the squadron under 
the charge of one Thomas Doughty, accord- 
ing to one account Drake’s vice-admiral, 
though if he held that place it is probable 
that he held it in conjunction with Winter. 
Doughty had not been long in charge of the 
prize when troubles arose, which ended in 
his being transferred to the Pelican, though 
not apparently in open disgrace, Drake him- 
self going on board the prize. Then things 
went wrong in the Pelican, Doughty was 
reported to the admiral, or general, as Drake 
was commonly called, for mutinous talking, 
and he was once again transferred, this time 
to the Swan. On leaving the Plate River 
the Swan disappeared, and was not recovered 
till May the nineteenth, when she was broken 
up, and her crew divided among the other 
ships, Doughty being sent under arrest on 
board the Pelican. Whether Doughty had 
meant to desert is not clear; but nothing is 
clear in this curious episode. The narratives of 
this voyage, from which our story is taken, 
may be read in a volume called The World 
Encompassed, printed for the Hakluyt Society 
in 1854. They are, first, an account pub- 
lished in 1628 by Drake’s nephew from notes 
made by Fletcher, the chaplain already men- 
tioned. With this is collated a manuscript 
from the British Museum, dated 1577, and 
professing to be a literal transcript of 
Fletcher’s notes, but differing on several, 
though not very material, points from young 
Drake’s history. This manuscript ends with 
the Doughty episode ; but in the Appendix 
another manuscript account, beginning after 
the passage of the Straits of Magellan, 
carries the voyage on to the end. This, 
which is said to be in the handwriting of the 
time, is evidently the work of one not well 
disposed to the general; and the same may 
be said of various disjointed memoranda also 
published in the Appendix and taken from 
the Harleian manuscripts. Finally, there is 
a complete narrative of the voyage taken 
from the same source, where it exists in the 
handwriting of Stow, the antiquary. It is 
dated 1577, and signed John Cooke, and is 
evidently, whether the name be a real one 
or not, the work of an eye witness. It is 
impossible here to go at length through the 
different views taken in these narratives of 
Doughty’s case. Nor, were there leisure to 
do so, would it help us to any certain con- 
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clusion. It is clear that there were two 
parties in the fleet, Drake’s and Doughty’s, 
and Drake’s being the stronger prevailed. 
Perhaps Doughty had hard measure ; but it 
is difficult not to believe he must have given 
great provocation by unwise talking and 
self-assertion. Of course the word treachery 
was freely used. There was so much of it 
about then that everything at all obscure 
was invariably set down to some traitor’s 
account. So here it is hinted that Drake 
had the office from Leicester to get rid of 
Doughty, who had been chattermg incon- 
veniently about him and Essex. ‘This, 
however, is at least unlikely, for though 
Leicester had a share in the voyage, Essex 
was Drake’s very particular friend. But as 
Mr. Froude says, “ whenever the veil that 
overhangs Elizabeth’s court is lifted, treach- 
erous influences are seen at work.’’ Leicester’s 
character for intrigue was so notorious that 
men seemed generally to have looked to him 
when any dark story got about. Mendoza, 
on the other hand, who was naturally very 
curious on the subject of these English 
voyages, makes no allusion to a plot; he 
merely says that some of the men, frightened 
at the bad weather and the unknown seas 
before them, were inclined to mutiny, and 
that Doughty was at their head. This is 
the safest explanation, and really after all 
the most probable. It is at any rate the one 
with which it is best to be content. 
Whatever the cause, the issue at least is 
clear enough. On reaching Port St. Julian 
on the Patagonian coast, after an awkward 
brush with the natives in which two English- 
men were killed, Drake determined to bring 
matters to a head. A court-martial was 
called with Winter for president, the charges 
against Doughty heard in the presence of all 
the crews, and a verdict of guilty returned. 
According to John Cooke’s narrative, Drake 
showed much temper, and a clear resolve to 
make an end of the business once for all. 
One can hardly blame him. In such an 
enterprise as he was then embarked on, any 
source of discontent must have been fatal. 
Discipline as now understood did not then 
exist. The captain ruled merely by virtue 
of being the strongest man. Half of his 
company were, in all other respects, no doubt 
as good men as he, and possibly in birth and 
position better men. Had Drake not been 
able to carry matters with a high hand, the 
fate that befell Doughty would in all human 
probability have been his. That fate was 
death. The accused was offered his choice 
of three alternatives: death then and there, 
to be put on shore to shift for himself, or to 


be sent back to England “there to answer 
his deed before the Lords of her Majesties 
Councell.” He chose death, and, according 
to Fletcher, confessed that he deserved it. 
Then ensued a very curious and characteristic 
scene. 

“The next convenient day a communion 
was celebrated by Mr. Francis Fletcher, 
preacher and pastor of the fleet at that time. 
The generall himselfe communicated at this 
Sacred ordinance, with this condemned peni- 
tent gentleman, who shewed great tokens of 
a contrite and repentant heart, as who was 
more deepely displeased with his owne act 
than any man else. And after this holy 
repast they dined, also at the same table 
together, as cheerefully in sobriety as ever 
in their lives they had done aforetime: each 
cheering up the other, and taking their leave 
by drinking each to other, as if some journey 
only had beene in hand.” 

Mendoza relates, on the authority of 
Winter, that Drake was himself the execu- 
tioner. This is hardly probable ; but Cooke 
does say that Drake “moaste despightfully 
made the head to be taken up and shewed 
to the hole company, hymselfe sayenge, Loo, 
this is the end of traytors.” Hard by the 
place where Doughty met his death was a 
gibbet, where Magellan had hanged a 
mutineer more than half a century before ; 
a coincidence which, as Master Fletcher 
observes, “ might happilie afford a new paire 
of paralells to be added to Plutarche.” 

Justice, or whatever else we are pleased 
to call it, having been thus satisfied, the 
serious business of the voyage commenced. 
It was then supposed that the Straits of 
Magellan formed the only passage into the 
Pacific, a narrow sea between two solid 
continents of which nothing was known, and 
no chart had been ever seen. The Swan and 
the Portuguese prize had been broken up ; 
one of the pinnaces had been given to the 
Portuguese crew, and the other seems to 
have been left behind at Port St. Julian. 
With the Pelican (also called the Golden 
Hind) the Flizabeth and the Marigold, Drake 
entered the Straits on August the twentieth, 
the wildest and coldest season of those 
latitudes. 

The passage lasted nearly three weeks, 
with frequent halts at the islands to refresh 
the men, for the work was very hard, the 
boats having to go first with the lead, “ the 
frete being very crooked, having many 
turnings, and as it were shuttings up, as if 
there were no passage at all.” On September 
the sixth, the little fleet made the open 
waters of the Pacific. 
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It was Drake’s intention to run straight 
for the Line, his men having suffered much 
in “the nipping cold.” “ But,” says the 
devout Fletcher, “God, giving men leave to 
purpose, reserveth to himself the disposition 
of all things.’”’ On the day after their en- 
trance into the South Sea, a “ contrary and 
intollerable tempest” rose, driving the ships 
far out of their course six hundred miles to 
the south-west. The Marigold went down 
with all hands ; the Elizabeth parted com- 
pany with her consort, and made the best of 
her way back to England, which she reached 
in the following June. Valparaiso had been 
named for the rendezvous, but Winter had 
had enough of it, and though some of his 
men murmured at deserting their general, 
when he made the mouth of the Straits once 
more he persuaded them to have done with 
this ill-named Mare Pacificum. Drake was 
now left alone, in a ship of one hundred tons, 
to go on in a strange sea along a strange 
coast, of which nothing was surely known 
but that it was held in force by the deadliest 
foes of England. 

From the seventh to the thirtieth of 
October, the Pelican lay among the islands of 
Tierra del Fuego, while “ the winds were such 
as if the bowels of the earth had set all at 
libertie,” and the anchors broke, “ committing 
the distressed ship and helpless men to the 
uncertaine and rowling seas, which tossed 
them like a ball on a racket.” At length, on 
the twenty-eighth the wind began to lull, and 
on the thirtieth the good ship put to sea again, 
shaping her course north-west along the 
Chilian coast, and keeping a keen look out 
for the golden galleons. At Mucho (Mocha) 
they had a misadventure with some treacher- 
ous natives, Drake himself and nine others 
being badly wounded. But all these troubles 
were soon forgot in the welcome news learned 
from an Indian fisherman, that in the har- 
bour of Valparaiso lay one of the great 
galleons from Peru. The news proved true. 
The Grand Captain of the South, as she was 
called, was not only well stored with wine 
and provisions, but also with “ certaine 
quantity of fine gold of Baldinia, and a great 
crosse of gold beset with emeraulds, on which 
was nailed a God of the same mettal.” This 
“eertaine quantity” amounted to about 
twenty-four thousand pounds ; and this was 
only the beginning! From December to 
April the story of the voyage is one unceas- 
ing story of what-one cannot well call 
anything but plunder, seeing that Spain and 
England were not openly at war. The little 
Pelican ran in and out of the harbours like 
a boy out for a holiday, hardiy ever losing a 
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man, and, for Drake never took life if he could 
help it, entreating all folks courteously 
enough, provided they were not minded to 
fight for their gold. The Spaniards, who no 
more thought to see an Englishman on those 
coasts than the Pope himself, seem to have 
attempted no resistance, and in fact were not 
in a position to attempt much, for as no 
trouble was looked for in those waters the 
gold ships carried little armament, depending 
on the escort which waited for them in the 
other seas. At Tarapaca, where the silver 
from the mountains was shipped for Panama, 
the Englishmen found the bars ready piled 
on the pier, and the Spaniard in charge 
comfortably sleeping by their side. Thirteen 
bars of silver lay there, worth about four 
thousand Spanish ducats; ‘“ whereon,” says 
our chaplain, who grows quite humorous on 
these occasions, “ we freed him of his charge, 
which otherwise perhaps would have kept 
him waking, and so left him to take out (if 
it pleased him) the other part of his sleepe in 
more security.”’ At their next landing, in 
the same neighbourhood, “ we met a Spaniard 
with an Indian boy, driving 8 lambes 
(llamas) or Peruvian sheepe: each sheepe 
bare two leathren bagges, and in each bagge 
was 50 pound weight of refined silver, in the 
whole 800 weight ; we could not indure to 
see a gentleman Spaniard turned carrier so, 
and therefore without intreaty we offered 
our services and became drovers, onely his 
directions were not so perfect that we could 
keepe the way which hee intended, for almost 
as soone as hee was parted from us, we with 
our new kinde of carriges, were come unto 
our boats.” 

At Arica, the port of Potosi, “some forty 
and odde barres of silver, of the bignesse 
and fashion of a brick batte, and the weight 
each of them about thirty pounds,” were 
added to the amount, and then Lima was 
the word, where the richest booty of all was 
looked for. Here they found thirty ships 
in harbour, of which seventeen were ready 
freighted for sea, “aboard whom we made 
somewhat bold to bid ourselves welcome.” 
There were some pretty pickings here, fifteen 
hundred bars of silver, a chest full of reals, 
some bales of silk and linen. Here, too, 
they heard news from the outer world, of 
the deaths of the French king and the Pope 
among other things; but of their missing 
comrades they could get no news. For this 
want, however, they were somewhat consoled 
by hearing that the Cacafuego, “the great 
glory of the South Sea,” full to the brim of 
gold and silver, had sailed for Panama a 
fortnight before their arrival. Off set Drake, 
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with every stitch of canvas spread, north- 
wards after the noble prize. Two or three 
unconsidered trifles were snapped up on the 
way, some eighty pounds’ weight of gold, 
and a mighty gold crucifix set with emeralds 
as large as pigeons’ eggs. While they were 
transferring the booty to the Pelican, two 
Spanish cruisers, in pursuit by the viceroy of 
Callao, came up with them ; but, liking not 
the look of Drake’s guns, returned whence 
they came, leaving the Pelican to continue her 
flight northward. The Line was crossed on 
February the twenty-eighth, and on March 
the first, about noon, the Cacafuego was hailed 
off Quito. Drake waited till sunset, trailing 
some empty wine casks astern to slacken 
his speed, lest the chase should suspect some- 
thing, for the English ship could sail two 
feet to the Spaniard’s one. After the sun 
sank he ran up alongside and boarded. There 
was a short scuffle, and the Spanish captain 
was wounded; but in a few minutes the 
“great glory of the South Sea” was in 
Drake’s hands. The chaplain must finish 
the story. 

“We descried a sayle ahead of us, with 
whom, after once we had spoken with her, 
we lay still in the same place about six dayes 
to recover our breath againe, which we had 
almost spent with hasty following, and to 
recall to mind what adventures had passed 
us since our late comming from Lima; but 
especially to do John de Auton [the Spanish 
captain] a kindnesse, in freeing him of the 
care of those things with which his ship was 
loaden. . . . We found in her some fruits, 
conserves, sugars, meale, and other victuals, 
and (that which was the especiallest cause 
of her heavy and slow sayling) a certaine 
quantitie of jewels and precious stones, 
13 chests of ryals of plate, 80 pound weight 
in gold, 26 tonne of uncoyned silver, two 
very faire gilt silver drinking boules, and 
the like trifles, valued in all at about 360,000 
pezoes. We gave the master a little linen 
and the like for these commodities, and at 
the end of six dayes we bad farewell and 
parted. Hee hastening somewhat lighter 
than before to Panama, we plying off to sea, 
that we might with more leisure consider 
what course henceforward were fitted to be 
taken.” 

It is probable that Fletcher’s estimate of 
the prize is considerably under the mark. 
Taking the pezo at eight English shillings, 
his calculation will give a total of one 
hundred and forty-four thousand pounds. 
But, according to Mr. Froude, the Spanish 
government placed their loss at one million 
and a half of ducats, and a ducat was about 
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nine shillings and sixpence! There is some 
colour, therefore, in this statement that the 
full value of the Cacafuego was kept a secret 
between Drake and the Queen. The marvel 
is how all this treasure was stowed away in 
a ship of one hundred tons, already pretty 
full of such gear, besides its other furniture. 
A Spanish manuscript, quoted by Mr. Froude, 
gives a picture of the Pelican as she then 
appeared to her prisoners. Though showing 
marks of rough service, she was admirably 
appointed, and well fitted with all kinds of 
arms. The crew only numbered eighty-five. 
and of these but fifty were “men of war.” 
Drake, it is said, “was greatly feared and 
reverenced by all on board.’”’ He wore a 
scarlet cap with a gold band; a sentinel 
stood always at his cabin doer; and he was 
“served with sound of trumpets and other 
instruments at his meals.’’ To the pertinent 
question whether Spain and England were 
at war, he answered that he had the Queen’s 
commission, but added that the Spaniards 
had robbed him and his kinsman Hawkins, 
and that he was only making good his losses. 
He also told his prisoner that if the viceroy 
put any more Englishmen to death, he 
would send him the heads of two thousand 
Spaniards. 

Enough had now been done both for 
glory and profit. The whole country was 
up. A special post had been sent off to 
Spain, and the alarm carried all along the 
coast to Panama. Drake now determined 
for home, but by a route of his own—by 
that north-east passage of which Frobisher 
thought he had found the entrance, and 
which was supposed to correspond to 
Magellan’s Straits on the south. North- 
wards, accordingly, he kept still, picking up 
another prize or two, a China-ship and a 
Spanish grandee on his way to the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. He putin at 
Guatuleo, where he watered his ship and 
renewed his provisions, “not forgetting be- 
fore we gate a ship-board, to take with us 
also a certaine pot (of about a bushelle in 
bignesse) full of ryalls of plate, which we 
found in the towne, together with a chaine 
of gold, and some other jewells, which we 
intreated a gentleman Spaniard to leave 
behinde him, as he was flying out of towne.” 
Northwards still kept the Pelican into lati- 
tude 48° north, but found no signs of the 
passage he expected. The weather grew cold, 
and his men began to suffer. He saw that he 
must turn back, but the Straits he knew well 
would be no passage for him now, with all 
the Spanish fleet on the look-out. In 
the cabin of the Philippines’ new governor 
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he had found a Portuguese chart of the 
Indian Archipelago, and for the Cape of the 
Good Hope he determined to steer. But 
first the Pelican must be put in thorough 
repair. She had been hard worked, and 
many a long mile of unknown sea lay be- 
tween her and her Plymouth home, So he 
put her head back and ran for San Francisco. 
Here he stayed a month, making friends with 
the natives, and receiving from them the 
sovereignty of California, of whose golden 
treasures he stayed long enough to get some 
idea. On July the twenty-third he steered 
out for the open sea, and, giving the Philip- 
pines and their unfortunate governor a wide 
berth, ran down on a fair course to the 
Moluccas, which they reached November the 
fourteenth. Here, at the island of Ternate, 
south of Celebes, they made another halt ofa 
month. The Pelican was docked and set in 
proper trim throughout, while the crew re- 
freshed their weary bodies on the beautiful 
little island, till “‘ we in short space grew all 
of us to be strong, lusty, and healthfull per- 
sons.” No human beings were met with, but 
“an infinite swarme of fierie seeming-wormes 
flying in the aire by night,” and crayfish “ of 
such a size that one was sufficient to satisfie 
foure hungry men at a dinner.” 

On December the twelfth the Pelican put 
to sea again, and while beating “ with extra- 
through 


ordinary care and circumspection ’ 
that dangerous sea, she came into the greatest 
danger she had yet encountered since leaving 


Plymouth Sound. On the evening of January 
the ninth, in the first watch, “even in a moment 
our ship was laid up fast on a desperate 
shoale, with no other likelihood in appear- 
ance, but that wee with her must there 
presently perish ; there being no probability 
how anything could be saved, or any person 
scape alive.” Neither the Pelican nor those 
in her, however, were destined to end there 
and then. All hands were called to prayers, 
and then, “that we might not seeme to 
tempte God, by leaving any second meanes 
unattempted which he afforded, our Generall 

incouraged us all to bestirre our- 
selves, shewing us the way thereto by his 
owne example.” The ship was lightened, 
not by the discharge of any of the precious 
cargo, but by throwing overboard “three 
tons of cloves, eight cannon, and certain 
meal and beans.” About four in the morning 
the wind shifted, the tide rose, the Pelican 
began to stir, and presently, when some sail 


had been spread, floated off the “ desperate 
shoale” into deep water. Mr. Froude 
quotes a sad story to our chaplain’s discredit 
on this occasion, It seems he was troubled 
in his conscience with Doughty’s fate (against 
whom it is by some hinted that he had given 
false evidence), and began to talk of retri- 
bution instead of attending to his business. 
So, when off the rock and out in the open 
seas again, they proceeded to hold judgment 
on the poor parson. Drake, “sytting cros 
legged on a chest, and a peire of pantoffles in 
his hand,” ordered Fletcher to be chained by 
the leg to the deck, and then proceeded to 
excommunicate him and “denounce him to 
the divell and all his angells.” He also 
“caused a posy to be written and boid 
about Fletcher’s arme, with chardye that if 
hee tooke it off hee should then be hanged.” 
And the posy was: “Frances fletcher, y* 
falsest knave that liveth.” The latter part 
of this story is told in the Appendix to The 
World Encompassed, but no particular act of 
Fletcher’s is there specified as having de- 
served punishment ; and the editor believes 
Drake’s conduct to have had reference to 
the old Doughty matter. However, the whole 
affair seems to have been half a jest, much 
like the rebuke administered to Jack Brimble- 
combe on board the good ship Rose, which 
Kingsley very possibly borrowed from this 
story. 

This little episode and a visit to Java, 
where Drake was entertained in state by the 
“ Raia Donan, the chiefe king of the whole 
Jand,” form the last scenes in this eventful 
history. Over a summer sea, and with a 
fair wind, the Pelican swept round the Cape, 
watered at Sierra Leone, and “on the 26 of 
Sept. (which was Monday in the just and 
ordinary reckoning of those that had stayed 
at home in one place or countrie, but in our 
computation was the Lord’s Day or Sonday) 
we safely with joyfull minds and thankfull 
hearts to God, arrived at Plimoth, the place 
of our first setting forth, after we had spent 
2 yeares, 10 moneths and some few odde 
daies beside, in seeing the wonders of the 
Lord in the deep, in discovering so many 
admirable things, in going through with so 
many strange adventures, in escaping out of 
so many dangers, and overcomming so many 
difficulties in this our encompassing of this 
neather globe, and passing round about the 
world, which we have related.” 

Mowsray Morris. 
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